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If you are in- 
terested in seasonal 
merchandise turn to 
the first page and 
find out some facts 
regarding the op- 
portunities offered 
you by the coming 
ice harvest. 


You can’t learn 
too much about 
taking inventory 
and youw’ll be able 
to increase your 
knowledge on the 
subject by reading 
the story on page 
59. 
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There’s a special 
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The Hanger That Keeps Out Storms 
Draws In The Trade 




















HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 
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HE first thing that interests prospective buyers of barn door hangers 

is ease of operation. Will the doors slide easily and quickly? 

The second thing they want to know is this: Does the hanger provide 
a weather-tight construction that will make the barn impervious to storms— 
that will keep out snow and heavy rains? 


The answer is YES—if it’s the National No. 88 Hanger and Storm-Proof 
Rail. A distinctive feature of this hanger is that it carries the door closer 
to the rail than other styles. It is guaranteed weather-tight when applied 
according to directions which will be found in every box. 


The NATIONAL No. 88 Barn Door Hanger is made entirely of steel with 
extra heavy connecting-strap and drop-strap. It can be used on heavy doors 
and will be found very durable. 


Two adjustable features, lateral and vertical, make a close, weather-tight 
job possible. The flexible feature provides sufficient play to prevent damage 
to the doors should anything accidentally bump against them. 


Full details of this hanger and other styles we make will be found in our 
latest catalog just off the press. Write for a copy. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO.,, stenting, m. 


“NATIONAL 
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HE thermometer had been hov- 
ering around zero for several 
chill days and nights. 

The lucky householder stoked his 
fires with all the coal he could bribe 
from the coal man; the farmer lad 
was kept busy bringing in stove wood 
from shed to wood-box. 

Boys and girls were hustling from 
the final afternoon class in school to 
the glary ice pond, anxious to get in 
every last bit of skating before that 
fateful day when the ice harvest 
should begin and their sport be 
spoiled for the time being. 

Did we say “fateful day”? 

Yes, fateful, indeed, for those joy- 
ous, ruddy-faeced youngsters who 
raced back and forth across the 
glassy surface of the ice pond, but 
by no means fateful for the ice 
harvester and the hardware mer- 
chant. 


Ice Brings Extra Business 


Every year, with due regularity, 
this ice season comes to you with its 
promises of extra business, if you 
but go after it with a little fore- 
thought. 

It is different from the other har- 
vests of the year—hay, grain, gar- 
den crops and the like—for it has 
no special advance preparation period 
of “growing”; it does not have to be 
watered, weeded and cultivated, in 
the sense that we think of these 
agricultural terms. 

Provided the water is there and 
topographical conditions are right, 
the ice crop just naturally tends to 
itself, so far as its “growth” is con- 
cerned. 


We understand that the harvest- 
ing of an annual ice crop, as a com- 
mercial enterprise, has been going on 
for about seventy-five years in this 
country of ours. 

It has a two-fold basis. 


Prospects for the Merchant 


First, the large ice companies in 
the cities who distribute natural ice, 
and such concerns as the large city 
milk distributors, must be supplied. 

Next come the small-town ice men, 
the combination of farmers and 
finally the individual farmer with a 
little ice pond almost in his back- 
yard. 

These are the folks who are di- 
rectly interested in the outcome of 
the ice harvest. 

They are your prospects for the 
sale of ice tools. 

Now, just what is your part of 
this business? 

Jack Frost says: “I’ll keep those 
ice harvesters on the hustle, but you 
must furnish them with tools.” 


The ice plow 


in action 
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Finding 
Hardware Dollars 


In the Ice 


By A. H. Van Voris 


That sounds fair enough, doesn’t 
it? 

When it comes to a consideration 
of the tools and implements in ques- 
tion, we might begin at either end 
of the list and think about those 
which the big fellows will use or we 
might give our attention to the needs 
of the average farmer, who calls at 
your store every day. It seems that 
he is the logical chap to think about, 
for there are so many more of him 
than of the others. Taking his case 
for our first thought, we would very 
seriously impress upon the hardware 
merchant the absolute desirability 
of anticipating the needs of this 
farmer. ’ 


Care in Stocking 


It is one thing to lay in an injudi- 
ciously large stock of ice tools with 
the hope that you thay be able to sell 
them during the season—a vain hope 
in many cases. 

It is quite another thing to face 
the proposition with wisdom. 
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As you know, the season, at best, 
is a short one, and profits must he 
made during this period. 

It doesn’t concern a line of mer- 
chandise on which you can make a 
temporary drive and if unsuccessful 
lay it aside and take it up in a couple 
of months again for a different type 
of sales campaign. 

On the other hand, it isn’t line 
which you can afford to pass up for 
fear of “burning your fingers.” 


Investigate in Advance 


We have found that the wise hard- 
ware dealer who is successful with 
the sale of ice harvest tools and im- 
plements is the man who investi- 
gates his field in advance of 
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sential that the dealer understand 
the principal features of the differ- 
ent types and models. 

For instance, when the farmer 
comes to your store, in response to 
your prospect letter or your telephone 
call, are you prepared to show him 
just which type and size is best 
suited to his needs? Can you help 
him decide whether he should have 
cne with adjustable or non-adjusta- 
ble swing guide for different widths 
of cakes? 

Suppose that this farmer does cus- 
tom plowing for some of his neigh- 
bors and you let him get a non- 
adjustable width-cutting plow. When 
he starts in cutting for one of these 
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Rather an astonishing comparison, 
is it not? 


Other Essential Tools 


But the ice plow is not the only 
tool of general use and demand. 

If the above comparison is some- 
what disparaging to the ice saw, we 
must remember that thousands of 
small farmers have to rely upon it 
for filling their small ice houses every 
winter. 

Therefore, it is the better part of 
wisdom to plan on this in advance 
and see that your stock is complete 
before the real season begins. 

When you sell an ice saw, don’t let 
the purchaser get away without sug- 
gesting the advisability of 
his purchasing a saw file 





the season. 

Your partner Jack Frost 
is a tight-mouthed chap 
who isn’t letting out much 
in the way of advance tips 
on what he is or is not go- 
ing to do with the ice ponds. 
You cannot be really posi- 
tive about a week or two of 
zero weather, scheduled for 
any particular time. 

This wise hardware 
dealer doesn’t exactly guess 
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to keep it in shape. 

For the smaller tools of 
utility in this harvest, we 
suggest your attention to 
such as the splitting fork, 
the calking bar, the ice 
hook, the canal needle bar, 
the ice auger, hoisting rope 
and pulleys, and perhaps 
most important of all the 
smaller items—ice tongs. 

There is always a cer- 
tain and steady demand 








about weather conditions, 
but he does figure that 
there is certainly going to 
be an ice crop in the same way that 
he figures on the sale of snowshoes, 
skis, ice skates, hand sleds and kin- 
dred items for winter sports. 


Securing Prospects 


That much settled upon, he goes 
about the business of securing pros- 
pects for the sale of the larger im- 
plements, such as the ice plow. 
Chance conversations and friendly 
tips from customers do not go in one 
ear and out of the other. 

His prospect book contains many 
of these offhand tips and also fairly 
definite prospects carried on from 
last year when he did not succeed 
with a sale, as he had planned. A 
letter goes forward to all of these 
prospects, with the urgent sugges- 
tion that they consider their require- 
ments now while time is yet ripe for 
placing an order with the certainty 
of getting it filled. 

It is a tremendously true applica- 
tion of that old story about the early 
bird. 

The ice plow is the largest item of 
the harvesting implements. It can 
be procured in the all metal or in 
the wood and metal type; there are 
selling advantages for both kinds. 

Inasmuch as this is an implement 
of infinitely less familiarity to the 
farmer or dairyman than its brother, 
the agricultural land plow, it is es- 


How the saw is used 


neighbors they promptly discover 
that this width is not suited to the 
uprights in the latter’s ice house. 
He is out of luck, and it is a certainty 
that he will not be feeling very 
charitably toward you, especially if 
he meets other similar conditions in 
turn. 

These are things to study up and 
think about, for the farmer looks to 
you to be posed on them, even though 
you may feel that he ought to know 
what he is ordering. 

Suffice to say, it is hardly reason- 
able to expect that all of your ice- 
plow business is coming in through 
orders, for there will always be ice 
harvesters who want a plow right 
then and there—no delays about it— 
and if you can’t deliver the goods 
that very day, your cash register is 
not going to have the fun of ringing 
up the profit of that sale. 


What the Plow Will Do 


Along the line of being posted, one 
little quotation from the booklet of 
a prominent ice tool manufacturer 
may be of interest. 

We quote as follows: 

“A horse in four runs, at a pace 
of three miles an hour,’ would cut 
the equivalent of a groove 6 in. deep 
and 66 ft. long in one minute, thus 
equalling the sawing capacity of fifty 
men in 12 in. ice, for the same time.” 


for the latter in ice-harvest 

season, for no matter what 
substitutes may be made for others 
of these aforementioned tools, there 
is nothing to take the place of ice 
tongs, and every single farmer who 
puts in ice and every professional 
harvester needs them in his business 
this winter. 

We preferred to discuss the smaller 
and more generally used line of ice 
tools, for this seems to be the field of 
interest for the average hardware 
dealer. 

In passing, we will simply men- 
tion the power ice saw, a wonderful 
invention for the use of plants han- 
dling from 10,000 to 50,000 tons an- 
nually. 


Go After the Prospects 


It is our earnest desire, in this 
article, to have presented the sea- 
sonal features of the exploitation of 
the ice crop in such a manner that 
you will appreciate the business 
which may come your way if you do 
but go after your prospects and keep 
after them. 

If it is new to you, an eye to the 
future will bring its later rewards 
from your knowledge and experience 
with local conditions this winter. 

In any event, don’t throw up the 
sponge and pass the buck to Jack 
Frost. 

He is going to be on the job, and 
he’s a pretty good partner, after all. 
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The sign at the top of this window of the Hennepin Hardware Co., 


Minneapolis, 


Minn., sounded reveille for skaters 


Winter Sporting Goods Mean Hardware Profits 





INTER was once an ogre that 
WW swept down upon certain 

parts of the world imprison- 
ing everything in snow and ice. It 
held people captive for months at a 
time, and whenever they ventured 
forth it bit at them with frost, and 
shot chilblains at their toes and ears 
and fingers, and laid the blight of 
monotony upon the countryside. It 
imposed hardships upon our fathers 
that few of us today are fully able 
to comprehend. 

But men with ingenuity have 
fashioned strange weapons, so now, 
when winter comes roaring down 
from the northern ice fields, men put 
on their frost-proof clothing, and 
long, prickly, woolen stockings, and 
take their skis and snowshoes and 
skates and go out into the fields and 
upon the hillsides and wage open 
warfare upon the monster that once 
held our fathers and our grand- 
fathers slaves. 

Men single handed, today, charge 


The shoulders of the hills are bent 
By heavy packs of drifted snow; 
The glaziers that the frost has sent, 
Have silvered mirror lakes aglow. 
It is the time for winter sports, 
For skates and sleds and slender 
skis, 
For brave assaults on frozen forts 
And for the bathroom pipes to 
freeze. —C.L 


down hills on slender skis and meet 
the winter’s blast head on. Thou- 
sands fence him on the ice and parry 
his thrusts with gliding speed and 
skillful grace. Coasters throw him 
back with furious impact upon the 
country roads. 

Everywhere he is met by men and 
women with laughter and derision 
and his magic is used for carnival 
and sport. The newspapers show 
photographs of pretty girls standing 
upon his back displaying some 
modern implement that would have 
astonished, and perhaps, shocked our 
great grandfathers beyond words. 

In all this matter credit has been 
duly given to the value of the 
weapons, to the skill of the inventors, 
and to the manufacturers who have 
produced them in sufficient quan- 
tities for effective use. But little 
has been said about those firms and 
men who have he!ped educate the 
public in the use of these imple- 
ments, and who have, by ingenuity 
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and display, gained recruits to take 
the field: 

The illustrations on these pages 
show some of the methods employed 
by hardware merchants in different 
parts of the country to encourage 
others to join the growing ranks of 
men and women who valiantly as- 
sault and conquer the monotony of 
winter. 

The window display of the Henne- 
pin Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., contains a wide variety of 
articles dear to all lovers of winter 
sports. The large sign in the upper 
part of the window is like a clarion 
call from the lake. The close ob- 
server and the specialist will find 
things of interest that will hold his 
eye and quicken his blood. Basket 
balls and basket ball shoes, skates 
and skating shoes, hockey sticks and 
boxing gloves, golf sticks and golf 
bags, coasting sleds and bob sleds, 
sport socks, stockings and hats are 
all shown in their respective places 
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Indoor and outdoor winter sporting goods are featured in this display of W. J. Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


in this window, to mention nothing 
about tools and toys and flashlights. 

The window of W. J. Pettee & Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., was used some 
weeks ago but it would be equally as 
effective today. The background was 
light blue. The floors were imita- 
tion tile in two shades of blue. The 
center section was devoted exclu- 
sively to hunting suits, guns and 
ammunition. The right section was 
used for toys, and the left section 
contained gymnasium suits, dumb- 
bells, basket balls, medicine balls, 
Indian clubs, basket ball shoes, 
woolen socks and other accessories. 

Now observe the interior show- 
case of shoes which was _ photo- 
graphed at the store of Reilly Bros. 
& Raub, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. It is 


probably fair to venture the opinion 
that few men not acquainted with 
the rapid development of modern 
sporting goods could name more 
than three or four different types of 
shoes. But here are ten or eleven 
different kinds of shoes on display. 
On the top shelf of the case are in- 
door track shoes, basket ball shoes, 
gymnasium shoes, special types of 
walking shoes, and baseball shoes. 
On the middle shelf are out-door 
track shoes, skating shoes, hunting 
shoes and football shoes. On the 
bottom shelf are assorted sport 
shoes, flashlights and again sport 
shoes, golf shoes, tennis shoes and 
their companions. Think of the 
variety and the value of such a dis- 


play. 


It would be an interesting piece of 
publicity to everybody in the neigh- 
borhood and it would attract atten- 
tion and develop comment and there- 
by advertise the store. Even the 
rotogravure sections of the Sunday 
newspapers, which show men and 
women at the winter sport carnivals, 
would undoubtedly prove interesting. 
We would suggest that you subscribe 
to some of the sportsmen’s maga- 
zines and out-of-town newspapers so 
that you may put something new and 
unfamiliar in the window. From the 
photographs the average man will 
look at the display of goods in the 
window and if the display is of the 
selling kind it is up to you and your 
salesmen, and the principles of good 
merchandising, to do the rest. 
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If an athlete needs foot equipment Reilly Bros. &€ Raub, Lancaster, Pa., can supply it. 


This display proves it. 
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Berman ‘lakes 
Inventory 


A Short Review of the Methods 
Used by This Jamaica, N. Y. 
Firm in Checking Up 


Its Stock 


NVENTORY taking is seldom 
hailed with joy and the majority 
of business people are well 

pleased when the work is completed. 
In the retail business many dealers 
consider annual inventory as a neces- 
sary evil to be computed before the 
first ten days of January. These 
dealers must suffer from inefficient 
methods. Taking inventory requires 
accurate count and careful reckon- 
ing, but it is far from being a hard- 
ship if carried on under the proper 
methods. 

An annual stock inventory must 

be taken by every retail hardware 
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The inventory slip and the way in 
which it works 
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dealer in compli- 
ance with regula- 
tions of the United 
States Revenue De- 
partment, Income 
Tax Bureau. An 
inventory is neces- 
sary for the use of the man in charge 
of purchasing. An inventory will 
a'so be wanted by your local bank as 
well as your corporate stockholders. 
You will need these figures in order 
to realize your turnover and profits 
for the past year. In the unfortun- 
ate event of a fire or major theft, in- 
surance companies will demand an 
accurate inventory. If you handle 
the work yourself with the aid of 
your own staff you will save money 
and will know exactly where your 
business stands. It is just like hav- 
ing your check account balanced at 
your bank. 

The reasons for taking inventory 
at this time of the year need no ex- 
planation. They are very apparent 
to every hardware merchant. To 
many, however, the “proper method” 
is not quite clear. 


An Easy System 


Frank Berman Co., Inc., Jamaica, 
N. Y., will have completed its inven- 
tory when this issue is in the hands 
of its readers. This firm’s methods 
are simple and direct, easy to com- 
pute and easily checked. Frank Ber- 
man, president of this concern, has 
been in the retail hardware business 
for more than twenty-five years. He 
knows what the word inventory 
means. For the past twelve years 
he has been using the system and in- 
ventory sheets made up for the trade 
by the staff of HARDWARE AGE. Mr. 
Berman tells us that he prefers the 
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HARDWARE AGE inventory record 
system to all others because it pro- 
vides sheets of adequate size, with 
provision for exactly the figures and 
data essential in the taking of stock. 
As these sheets are inclosed in a 
special cloth-covered binder of the 
right size the inventory record of 
any year can be placed in a vault for 
safe keeping and is always available 
when needed. 

Mr. Berman assigns two of his in- 
side salesmen to inventory work, 
usually during the last week of De- 
cember. This team, as he calls it, is 
responsible for the compilation of 
stock figures. One man, using a lad- 
der when necessary, counts the stock 
and calls the item cost and the cur- 
rent quantity. His helper writes 
down this data on these special 
sheets calling back the item and fig- 
ures. Look at the sample inventory 
sheet reproduced on the next page. 
The data in reference to those indi- 
viduals who call, check, extend and 
examine are easily understood. Let 
us consider the first item. The first 
man will count the stock of axes. He 
finds nineteen and calls “nineteen 
axes costing $1.21 each.” The man 
below calls back the data as he writes 
it. This insures running accuracy. 
The extension which means the cost 
of the stock of axes is obviously fig- 
ured by multiplying the cost of one 
by the number in stock. Thus $1.21 
multiplied by 19 gives you $22.99 as 
the total value of the axe stock. All 
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of Berman’s stock is marked with a 


tag or label that includes a code mark 
indicating its cost price and plain 
figures for the selling price. This is 
a big help at inventory time. 


How the System Works 


The first item was figured against 
a unit cost. We have circled in pen- 
cil three examples that illustrate 
pertinent exceptions in this work. 
Example 1 shows an instance of 
assorted chain links estimated to be 
two gross in number, the total value 
is $2.50. This being a small item 
and not involving much money, it 
would not be worth a_ detailed 
count and cost account. Example 2 
shows an instance where unit cost on 
a certain spring is $0.455. There 
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being only one of these springs in 
stock the half cent must be assumed 
py the dealer, bringing the exten- 
sion to 46 cents. 

The second half of this example 
shows another spring costing $0.375. 
There being two the extension may 
be made accurately without assum- 
ing the half cent either way. In this 
particular item the amount is of 
course unimportant but with a large 
stock it is worth figuring. An even 
stock total of course will give an even 
extension figure. Example 3 tells 
us that there were fifteen scythe 
stones bought at $1 a dozen. Fif- 
teen represents one and one quarter 
dozen, thus the cost extension is 
$1.25. 

These three examples are brought 
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to attention as being kinks that come 
up at inventory time. This method 
of Mr. Berman’s offers an easy and 
accurate method of handling these 
details. Mr. Berman showed us a 
gasket display board which he fig- 
ured now contained one-third of its 
original display stock. This entire 
gasket supply when complete with 
board cost $10. If Berman has one- 
third of the stock left his figures 
would be $3.34 with “lot” in place of 
oa or ‘oe ”” 
easily understood as being the quick- 
est way of disposing of such details, 
which you will find come up in your 
own store when you take stock. 


Checking the Figures 


Often times the man below doing 
the writing will have ample time to 
reckon the cost extension. All these 
figures should be checked by a com- 
petent accountant and errors cor- 
rected and adjusted by the auditor. 
These details, as outlined, give you 
the results shown on the sample 
sheet. The column following the 


cost extension provides for a total 


reckoning of cash discount, depre- 
ciation through a market change or 
deteriorations of stock. If your in- 
voice price on an item should be 
lower than the current market quo- 
tations and your records show that 
you obtained a 2 per cent discount 
for cash you would write in 2 per 
cent. The next column should con- 
tain the actual amount in dollars and 
cents of the deduction on that item. 
The last column could have the actual 
figures which would be the cost ex- 
tension minus the deduction figure 
equal to the percentage given in that 
column. Berman always leaves two 
or three spaces at the bottom of each 
page for page totals. Depreciation 
on furniture and fixtures of course 
must be taken against the total stock 
value. The auditor will take charge 
of that detail. 


Inventory Slips 


The use of inventory slips has 
proved a time saver in many in- 
stances. A good sample slip of this 
kind is reproduced on the preceding 
page. We have purposely taken 
“axes” as the item because this is 
the first piece of goods listed on the 
sample inventory sheet given us by 
Mr. Berman. These slips could be 
kept in the pocket, and the entire 
sales staff should have them. In 
spare moments each member would 
count the current stock, marking the 
slip accordingly. Each sale would 
mean one less. A check should be 
made in the proper column. When 





(Continued on page 65) 
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an ideal place to celebrate the 

New Year holidays. It was 
the center of the civilization of the 
period. Not only history books but 
also the modern dictionary condemn 
the city as the foundation of fast 
living. So much for the original 
Babylon. Long Island, in the State 
of New York, boasts of a Babylon 
entirely different from the ancient 
city which first bore the name. 
Babylon, L. I., has often been called 
an ideal place in which to live by 
others than real estate promoters. 
It is a pretty town near the shore 
and is extremely modern in its gen- 
eral equipment. Its main. street is 
part of the Merrick Road, a famous 
highway, and its second street of 
Importance is part of a turnpike 
widely used by motorists crossing 
the island. It is on this road near 


B ‘sr itent of old was probably 


the corner of the Merrick Road that 
we came upon the retail hardware 
store of Alley Bros. 

_ Directly inside the door to the 
_right we found a small but complete 
department devoted to playthings. 
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$500 in Toys in a Single Week 


This included games, toy pianos, 
checker boards, mechanical toys, doll 
furniture, toy stoves, juvenile ve- 
hicles, sleds, sets of toy dishes, and 
kindred items. 

Most of these toys are displayed 
on a pipe rack of conventional de- 
sign. Shelves are made on the rack 
with heavy, close mesh wire, such as 
is found on sand sifters. Samples 
are on display on this rack. In some 
cases three or four items are shown. 
The surplus stock is kept upstairs, 
where it is easily accessible when 
needed. 

$8,000 in One Year 


Alley Bros. toy stock is valued at 
about $2,500. It is the aim of the 
firm to keep this stock complete at 
all times, otherwise the toy trade 
will not keep up throughout the 
twelve months of the year. Modern 
Babylonians can reach New York 
City in less than one hour. Conse- 
quently Alley Bros. have to keep 
alive if they want to keep toy busi- 
ness in town. 

In the year 1921 Alley Bros. did 
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close to $8,000 business in toys. 
Sales for the year 1922 were not 
available at press time, but we do 
know that they exceed the record of 
the prévious year. This is particu- 
larly interesting because ten months 
ago a specialty store was established 
in a new building directly across the 
street from Alley Bros. It was the 
intention of this store to handle toys, 
party favors, souvenirs and art 
novelties. Their toy business is 
practically nothing in comparison to 
the toy trade enjoyed in the hard- 
ware store on the other side of the 
street. 

C. B. Alley, the surviving member 
of the firm, believes that toys consti- 
tute a good, staple, all year line for 
the hardware merchant. He knows 
from his own experiences that every 
month of the year includes birthdays 
of children living in Babylon, and 
every child has several grown up 
relatives and friends who would not 
think of ignoring its birthday anni- 
versaries. Toys make ideal gifts to 
kiddies, therefore, says Mr. Alley, 
why not have them in view all the 
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time. Use one of your windows reg- 
ularly and suggest toys as birthday 
presents in your newspaper adver- 
tisements. 


Toy Balloons Bring Business 


But window displays and newspa- 
per advertisements are not enough 
for Mr. Alley. He wants special at- 
tention and wants everybody in 
Babylon to know that he carries 
toys. He wants interesting remind- 
ers brought to their attention. He 
once made it a rule to give toy bal- 
loons free to all children who came 
to the store on Saturdays. The bal- 
loon was given without purchases. 
He advertised that he had a large 
supply of toy balloons for the kid- 
dies of the town and invited them 
all to call and obtain these presents 
without the obligation to buy. Many 
children showed reluctance tv come 
in for a balloon without making a 
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purchase. This influenced 
many sales through pres- 
sure on the parents by 
these timid children. If 
Mr. Alley saw any child 
outside the store he 
beckoned it in and gave 
it one of these souvenirs. 
Of course each balloon 
carried the name of the 
store and other infor- 
mation regarding the 
toy stock. 

The joy that the kiddies 
expressed when they received these 
inexpensive presents gave Mr. Alley 
a new idea. He contrived to inflate 
100 balloons with gas so that they 
would soar upward from the roof 
for a few hours. Lack of heavy com- 
pression when inflating the balloons 
would cause many of them to come 
down quickly. It was announced 
each child who captured a balloon 
and brought it to the store on the 
same day would receive a prize from 
the toy department. Each prize was 
worth at least $1. 


Advertising the Scheme 


Mr. Alley ordered special balloons 
and advertised his scheme in the h- 
cal paper. The balloons were to be 
set off from the roof at 10 o’clock in 
the morning. Alley got up on the 
roof shortly after that hour and 
found a good crowd waiting for the 
fun. He made a brief talk on his 
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toy stock and set off the first balloon. 
The balloons were filled on the roof 
and set off one at a time. This of 
course kept the on-lookers in front 
of the store for a somewhat longer 
period. 

The First Captive 

Before the balloons were half gone 
a little girl ran down the street with 
the first captive. She had trailed it 
for five or six blocks and had finally 
caught it, when it came within 
reach. Mr. Alley had one of his as- 
sistants give this girl a steering sled 
worth about $2.50 retail. This gift 
caused a regular riot of applause and 
interest. 

Word spread around town and it 
is a matter of police court record 
that traffic had to be diverted one 
block in order to prevent accidents 
in the roadway in front of the store 
of Alley Bros. Such was the nature 
obtained as the result of this unusual 
idea. 

$500 in Sales 

This stunt cost the firm $18 for 
material but resulted directly in sales 
of toys the following week to the 
value of over $500. Mr. Alley does 
not hold a patent on this splendid 
idea and you are free to use it. Even 
if he did he would be glad to have you 
copy his sales scheme. He is that 
kind of a man. That is why his toy 
business is good in the little Long 
Island town of Babylon. 











A section of the well-equipped top department of Sprecher &€ Ganss, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Where the Hardware Store Visits the Home 


Turning old oil cans into 
serviceable stoves 


them in the United States 

with their lamps, electric fix- 
tures, cooking utensils, china and 
various other things do not exist in 
the Levant, unless perchance in some 
of the large centers such as Constan- 
tinople or Beirut. Even in the cities 
the lines carried are not nearly so 
varied. In the interior what little 
hardware there is is found at the 
general store. 

If a householder in the Caucasus 
wants a new cake tin, she must wait 
until the tinsmith comes along for 
his usual periodic visit. And then, 
mind you, he doesn’t carry his tin 
with him. The householder supplies 
that from whatever tin containers 
the house affords. The only method 
of lighting the homes besides can- 
dles is with kerosene lamps, so that 
there are always quantities of 
empty cans to supply the tin. The 
“empties” are all carefully saved un- 
til the tinsmith comes, which is usu- 
ally at stated intervals. He camps 
on the premises from one to three 
days or maybe a week, according to 
the family needs for tin vessels. All 
of the cooking utensils are made of 
copper. Retinning the copper is 
often added to the tinsmith’s tasks. 
When his visit is about due, the 
housekeeper decides whether she 
needs a new bath tub and how many 
water buckets, mousetraps and other 
necessities are required. 


Nothing Wasted 


No bit of tin is permitted to go 
to waste. Consequently there are no 
tin can alleys in the Near East and 


Hy ‘ters in stores as we know 
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there is no necessity for an annual 
clean-up week to be rid of emptied 
food containers. Neither is there 
any demand for garbage cans be- 
cause no food remains for wasting. 

Going to the store for anything 
in most of the cities and towns in 
the interior of Asia Minor and Tur- 
key is decidedly passe, because wars, 
massacres and famine have de- 
stroyed the shop keepers and the 
people who have survived the hor- 
rors of the last decade haven’t the 
wherewithal with which to buy. 

The Near East Relief, the organi- 
zation chartered by Congress to care 
for the famine-stricken people in 
these territories, is endeavoring to 
perpetuate the various native indus- 
tries by teaching the 100,000 chil- 
dren under American care to become 
self-supporting by the time they are 
fifteen or sixteen years old. 

As a matter of fact the industry 
of the boys and girls is a big factor 
in reducing the expenses of the 
orphanages, for they are taught to 
do practically everything for them- 
selves from making shoes to house 
hold wares. In Alexandropol where 


This is a familiar sight 
in the Near East 


close to 25,000 are quartered 25,000 
drinking cups were needed. The 
youngsters made them from empty 
condensed milk cans. Requiring 
ladles for serving soup to the 
hungry, they were made from the lin- 
ing of shipping cases. Coffee pots 
are made from fruit cans, lamps 
from baking powder tins, and nails 
from baling wires. Old wash-tubs 
were converted into 200 stoves to 
warm the orphanges. Orphan boys 
in the American industrial shops are 
to-day reputed to be among the most 
expert tinsmiths of Asia. 


Children Are Artistic 


Frequently the children display 
considerable artistry in their work. 
An orphan boy of twelve was discov- 
ered cutting a replica of the Ar- 
menian cathedral at Etchmiadzin 
from a stray piece of tin during a 
moment of leisure from pipe mak- 
ing. Condensed milk cans are often 
decorated with fancy handles and 
lanterns with “ginger bread” edges. 

During the seven years the Near 
East Relief has been operating in 
the Levant, the principal work has 
been among the war orphans for it 
is upon them that the future of the 
Near East depends. Many of these 
children have lost every known rela- 
tive and some do not even know their 
own name. In the years to come, it 


will be interesting to see how im- 
portant a factor American training 
of Eastern childhood will be in cre- 
ating a demand for American prod- 
ucts, for the children are fast learn- 
ing American ways and western 
methods of accomplishment. 
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S' many of my friends are put- 


ting good money into radio 
stocks that I am interested in 
spite of myself. 

It’s a wonder that all the men who 
have started retailing radio have 
survived. Every time a beginner 
turns one of those loud speakers 
loose in his place of business he is 
taking chances. Public opinion puts 
him in front of a firing squad when 
the soprano is made to squawk and 
musical America has grounds for a 
defamation of character suit every 
time a loud speaker concert is ad- 
vertised as music. 

Reasons for Failure 

During the past five years a lot of 
people have lost money monkeying 
with radio as merchandise. There 
have been hundreds of radio shops 
opened up just to gobble up the sav- 
ings of the poor would-be-merchant 
who played with fire. There have 
probably been more small failures in 
radio than in any other line of mer- 
chandising—and there’s a reason for 
it. 

The whirlwind enthusiasm of any- 
thing so new is bound to start a lot 
of bugs in business and being crazy 
about radio doesn’t make a mer- 
chant. Most of the failures have 
been small failures. Most of the 
sliders on this commercial toboggan 
chute have .been little fellows who 
loved the game but who lacked buy- 
ing and selling knowledge. It’s a lot 
like every gun lover with a thousand 
dollars in his pocket starting a 
sporting goods store. Of course 
there have been a string of failures. 

But while the curb has been clut- 
tered by those who have applied the 
brakes on slippery ground there 
have been many other cagey old 
dealers ride through to greater suc- 
cess on the impetus of the radio de- 
partment. Scores of good hardware 
dealers are tackling radio and they 
are making a go of it. 

I was invited to speak at the an- 
nual dinner of the Chandler & 
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Farquhar sales force in Boston a 
short time ago and the big noise cen- 
tered around the success of the new- 
est department—radio. 

Of course they had a loud speaker 
on tap. (I don’t mean Aleck or my- 
self.) That tin horn tore off a few 
yards of jazz with considerable suc- 
cess but when the violinist started a 
solo there was musical murder and 
our ears were assailed with the 
shrieks of the victims. 

Mr. Chandler promptly stopped the 
show and explained that music 
through the loud speaker was pre- 
sented only to show progress. He 
compared it with the phonograph of 
thirty years ago and said that it con- 
tained possibilities. 


$200 Tryout Triumphs 


The Chandler & Farquhar store, 
by the way, tackled radio with a $200 
stock. They now carry a $20,000 
stock, which is being turned five 
times a year. 

The highest priced receiving set 
in their initial stock sold for $3.50. 
That was last April. During the 
Christmas rush they sold four outfits 
at $500 each and their biggest bet is 
not assembled sets. Most of their 
customers are mill men and machin- 
ists who like to roll their 
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“(Rich “Returns 
gum “Radic 


By Roy F. Soule 


weeks recently—that’s going some, 
and now they have put out a radio 
catalog. They sell it at 50 cents a 
throw and get away with it. 

They are to move into a wonderful 
new store soon. Radio will have a 
seat—fourth row center—orchestra. 
Think it over! These men know a 
money-maker when they meet it. 


Two Ideas from J. B. Hunter 


Then I drifted over to J. B. Hun- 
ter’s on Summer Street. There I 
found a radio stock that started with 
the typical hardware caution—just a 
feeler, but it took. I found two 
corking ideas there. One was a com- 
pletely assembled receiving set on a 
revolving pedestal in the window. A 
sign reading “$24 buys the parts to 
make this set complete.” It cer- 
tainly attracted attention. That set 
looked $65 or $70. It stopped hun- 
dreds of radio fans, and it sold more 
“complete parts” outfits in a week 
than had previously been sold in a 
month. 

They have a big lamp department 
up stairs where a lady skilled in 
making lamp shades gives lessons to 
the ladies who come to Hunter’s to 
buy their 











own. They sell parts — 
wire, sheet aluminum, 
panel boards, rods and a 
hundred _ accessories. 
Theirs is the store where 
the machinist buys his 
radio. 

Mr. Chandler maintains 
that the greatest influence 
of radio is that it is bring- 
ing mechanics back into 
the home and from work 
benches down to nail sets 
they have felt the con- 
structive tug of this hu- 
man hobby that has 
gripped us. They buy 
chests and diagrams in 
great quantities and sold 
2000 diagrams in two 














—‘most of their customers are mill men and 
machinists” 


lamp shade materials.: 
With Mr. Hunter I went up, and. 
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there in front of a cozy fireplace a 
dozen ladies were busy making lamp 
shades as they listened to a radio 
concert. They were advertising radio 
in a new and different way. 


Carlisle Hardware Turns Radio Stock 
Once a Month 


Then a week later I was in Spring- 
field, Mass. There I found the Car- 
lise Hardware Co. head over heels 
in radio. They started with a $500 
stock—doubled it in sixty days and 
the action promptly doubled their 
business. They now carry a $6,000 
stock, which they are turning twelve 
times a year. 

There I learned one or two things 
really worth knowing. The average 
receiving set in Springfield uses $3 
worth of wire. Radio has certainly 
been a constructive factor in the 
wire business. I don’t know how 
many receiving sets there are in 
Springfield, but in Newtonville, 
Mass., where I live, there are ten re- 
ceiving sets to the block, and I think 
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—“buy ‘one only’ of a dozen or so 
different books” 























that is about the Springfield aver- 
age. The wire people are not treat- 
ing radio as a joke. This store also 
does a corking business on charts 
and diagrams. 

They warn us about books. There 
are enough radio books on the mar- 


Berman Takes Inventory 
(Continued from page 60) 





four checks are made the fifth should 
be run through indicating a unit of 
five. If more stock is added the total 
number should be listed in the other 
column. Thus look at our sample 
slip. There were twenty-seven axes 
when the original count was made 
probably ten days ago. Since that 
time seven axes have been added to 
the stock but a total of fifteen have 
been sold since the count. The ac- 
tual stock content would be nineteen, 
which is on the working sheet. 
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—‘‘making lamp shades as they listened to a radio concert” 


ket to make a set of Harvard Clas- 
sics look like a pocket note book. 
Every new dealer is importuned to 
put in a stock of them. Their sale 
may be favorably compared to snow- 
shoes in Havana. Buy “one only” of 
a dozen or so different books to 
brighten up your show case but re- 
fuse to plunge. 

By the way! Most of the suc- 
cessful dealers in radio are buying 
wholly from the jobbers. The field 
is so new and new goods replace old 
goods so constantly that there is 
grave danger of being caught with a 
dead stock if you don’t watch your 
step. 

When a concern as large as the 
Carlisle Hardware Co. says frankly 
that they buy 95 per cent of their 
radio stock through the jobber and 
that it is doing a $70,000 a year radio 
business we may think well before 
jumping into direct connections that 
insist on quantity purchases. 

While in the Carlisle shop I met 
the greatest radio fan in Spring- 
field. He is eighty-five years old 
—a wealthy retired business man. 





The idea in the slip scheme would 
be to have your inventory details 
worked out at odd moments starting, 
say, the middle of December. By 
January first you would probably be 
able to walk around and pick up the 
slips, the man calling could get his 
amounts from the slips and the cost 
from the code mark on the goods or 
their container. These slips would 
be valuable in rechecking the stock 
amounts. 

It is absolutely essential to take 
stock as you findit. Displayed goods 
could be taken first. Then the team 
could start in front on the left-hand 


His outfit cost over $500 and he is 
as keen on the subject as any high 
school boy in town. 

To sum up the radio situation, few 
if any trained buyers are going 
broke in it+-quite the reverse. They 
have felt their way and in nine cases 
out of ten you will find an ex-service 
radio man in charge. 

There is a corking opportunity to 
make money not only through the 
sale of radio equipment, but through 
store contact with the great army of 
mechanically inclined men who are 
already dyed-in-the-wool radio en- 
thusiasts. As the hectic condition 
that has marked the merchandising 
of radio is being shaken out we find 
it drifting more and more to the 
hardware merchant who will give it 
the attention which is its due. 

Radio is apt to be a red hot sub- 
ject in the coming retail conventions. 
It’s worth a good question box 
session. A little straight-from-the 
shoulder hardware talk would do the 
manufacturers of radio a heap of 
good. Some of the largest of them 
are using cave-man methods. 


side and work back to the rear across 
the rear and forward on the right- 
hand side, surplus stock to be taken 
separately. It will not do to try and 
list all axes of one kind in one writ- 
ing. You might have nineteen in a 
drawer and ten more in surplus 
stock. Take each lot separately as 
you come to them. This insures ac- 
curacy and avoids confusion. 

Berman counts the stock in the 
shelf boxes working from left to 
right within a section, top row first. 
He removes the box he is counting. 
This avoids duplication and omis- 
sion. Try it. 
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A New Service for 
Hardware Age Readers 


Expert Will Help Solve 


Income Tax Problems 


EALIZING the difficulties 
encountered by hardware 
dealers in making up their 

income tax returns, and with the 
thought of rendering the great- 
est possible service to our 
readers, the editor of HARDWARE 
AGE has engaged Frank H. 
Shevit to handle a department 
dealing with income tax prob- 
lems. 


Mr. Shevit is a recognized 
authority in all matters pertain- 
ing to the income tax, having had 
years of experience with the 
government, and as a tax expert. 
He is thoroughly qualified to give 
advice, and to answer any ques- 
tions pertaining to income tax 
matters. He will write a series 
of valuable articles on tax prob- 
lems, and in addition will an- 
swer, through the columns of 
HARDWARE AGE, all questions 
dealing with the income tax, 
which our readers’ submit. 
There will be no charge for this 
service, and all questions will be 
answered fully. 


Mr. Shevit maintains an office 
as tax counsellor at 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, and spe- 
cializes on income tax work, gen- 
eral auditing and accounting 
pertaining to partnerships, asso- 
ciations, individuals, corpora- 
tions andestates. He also makes 
special investigations for the 
purpose of establishing tax liabil- 
ity prior to granting bank loans, 
and acts as general advisor on all 
tax problems. 


Those wishing to retain his 
services on special work may 
communicate with him direct, or 
through HARDWARE AGE. For 
such direct individual service a 
nominal fee will be charged. 


Mr. Shevit’s first article will 
appear in next week’s issue of 
HARDWARE AGE. Each week 
from then on to March 15 he will 
answer the income tax questions 
submitted by our readers. 


Read the article. Send in your 
questions. Let Mr. Shevit help 
solve your income tax problems. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Not Guilty 


HAT is your attitude in regard to the 
merchandise you buy? 

A large manufacturing concern re- 
cently made an investigation covering a limited 
territory, with the object of ascertaining the 
viewpoint of the retail merchants as expressed 
in their buying. In talking with a representa- 
tive of HARDWARE AGE, this manufacturer said: 
“Our investigator has reported that the dealers 
in the districts covered care nothing about their 
customers, their only interest is the amount of 
profit in the immediate sale.” 


We are positive that the report of this investi- 
gator does not reveal conditions as they exist in 
the retail hardware field, either for the limited 
district covered, or for the country as a whole. 
It is, however, a serious indictment of those few 
merchants who do allow their business thoughts 
to center solely on immediate profit. 


Every merchant has a mission to perform, and 
that mission is to serve his community by selling 
them the proper merchandise for their needs at 
the right prices. If he does this, he is entitled 
to payment in the form of profits. If not, he is 
merely digging his own business grave. If the 
report in question accurately revealed the gen- 
eral attitude of the hardware dealer, there would 
be fewer successful hardware stores in existence 
today. Temporary profits do not build perma- 
nent business. 


What are you selling? Hammers, saws, wash- 
ing machines, guns, toys, etc.? No. If you are 
the right kind of a merchant you are selling the 
use, convenience and economy of the goods on 
your shelves, plus comfort, satisfaction and serv- 
ice. The matter of buying the merchandise you 
handle is not a personal one. You are not buy- 
ing for yourself, but for your customers. If 


the merchandise you buy is not fitted to their 
needs; if it will not stand up under use; if it is 
not fully as good as any similar merchandise 
sold at the same price; if it does not give com- 
plete satisfaction, then you are a poor buyer re- 
gardless of the profit that merchandise carries. 
It is also safe to say that you will not long hold 
your position as a community buyer. 

To your customers, your store is a service sta- 
tion. It represents to them an opportunity to 
obtain certain merchandise that will add to their 
comfort and convenience; that will mean a profit 
to them. If it serves that purpose they are will- 
ing that you should also derive a profit. The mat- 
ter of profit then originates with the customer, 
and he is logically the first to be considered. 

Do not deceive yourself. The customers know 
values. They may be misled for a time through 
recommendations of inferior articles, but sooner 
or later they are bound to learn the truth. Then 
comes loss of confidence which precedes a loss of 
sales and profits for some merchant. 

The rank and file of Hardware merchants are 
fully aware of this fact. They are intensely in- 
terested in the benefits accruing to their custom- 
ers through the ownership of the merchandise 
they sell. They are infinitely more interested in 
molding a permanent business than in making a 
possible temporary profit, even though that tem- 
porary profit be comparatively large. Finally, 
they do care about their customers apart from 
selfish business reasons, because their customers 
are their friends. The forward strides made by 
the retail hardware trade in the last ten years 
proves this conclusively. 

We would respectfully advise the manufactur- 
er in question to make a more thorough investi- 
gation. 
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Unusual arrangement makes this 
card effective 


HERE are really only three 

important things for the be- 

ginner to master in learning 
show-card_ writing. These are, 
namely: the proper position in 
which to hold the brush; keeping all 
the upright or _ perpendicular 
strokes from leaning to the right or 
left, and making the curved or cir- 
cular strokes. When these three 
important things have been mas- 
tered the beginner will soon be able 
to produce attractive legible show- 
cards. 

The Primary Strokes 


On the bottom of the accompany- 
ing alphabet plate all of the prim- 
ary strokes used in making the en- 
shown, 


tire alphabet are right 


angles, hori- 
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Practice— 


The Key Note 
of 
Show-Card 


Success 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


built up. It requires but three single 
strokes to make or form the basic 
part of this letter, but it also re- 
quires eight little, short spur 
strokes to sharpen the terminals at 
top and bottom of upright strokes. 

The lower case letters are much 
easier to make than the capitals, 
they requiring fewer strokes to com- 
plete. It is necessary to draw four 
marginal guide lines in making all 
lower-case letters. The two center 
guide lines should be about three- 
quarters the height of the capital 
letters. The lower case letters which 
extend above to the top of the cap- 
ital letters are b, d, f, h, i, j, k, l, t. 
There are only six lower case letters 
which extend below these: g, 7, p, q, 
y and z. 









Are Qual ity Ti res 


Guaranteed 
to Satisfy , 
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Balance and ornaments do the same 
for this one 


The card featuring “American 
Gasoline Gas Stoves” illustrates the 
best way for the beginner to prac- 
tice upright strokes. Lead pencil 
lines drawn through the card will 
serve as a guide and these may 
easily be erased with art gum when 
card is completed. 


The Importance of Layout 


The planning spacing of letters 
and the laying out of a show card 
is every bit as important as the for- 
mation of each letter. Poor letter- 
ing properly spaced will present a 
much better appearance than per- 
fect letters poorly spaced. 

The beginner should know at the 
outset that there is no set rule gov- 
erning the spaces between letters 

and words. The 





zontals, perpen- 
diculars, obliques 
and semi - circles. 
The beginner 
should concen- 
trate his practice 
work on_ these 
exercises before 
attempting tocopy 


whole thing is 
gaged by approxi- 
mates until the 
eye becomes 











the letters shown 
above. Seven or 
eight letters are 
enough for one 
lesson and each 
one of these 
should be made 
at least six times, 
starting with the 
letter H, making 





the basic strokes 





trained to the 
proper distances 
between letters 
and words. 

On account of 
circular or round- 
ed curved lines all 
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open or round let- 
ters such as A, C, 
DG, ec, OF FP, 
Q, R, S, T, U, V, 
W, X, Y should 
be spaced more 
closely together 
than the following 
square letters: E, 








in turn until the 
entire letter is 





This chart pore ste the strokes used in making the capital and lower case letters 
included in the second instalment of the single-stroke Roman alphabet : 


7,1, KM, N, 
and Z. For ex- 
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ample, the letters in the word HIM 
should be spaced farther apart than 
the letters in the word LAW. 

One very simple method of lay- 
ing out letters on a card is to ar- 
range a right and left lay out. In 
other words, have a group of read- 
ing matter at the left of card at 
the top and a like space of letter- 
ing at the bottom of card at the 
right. This saves the work of bal- 
ancing and centering the lettering 
on the card. This method will be 
found a big time saver when a 
number of cards are wanted in a 
hurry. 
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The rules make correct spacing easy 
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The term “single-stroke” is not 
intended to convey the impression 
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The combination of 
capitals, lower case 
letters and italics 
make for emphasis 


lle Bl” pi hse 


that each letter is formed entirely 
with one single stroke, but by the 
fewest possible strokes from a brush 
which is so perfectly constructed 
that but one application is neces- 
sary to each individual part of a 
letter. Time was when brushes 
used for all kinds of lettering were 
so poorly constructed that they had 
to be trimmed by hand and then 
broken in by several months of use 
before they would make perfect 
strokes. That method was all right 
for sign painters who had to be 
careful to form each letter perfect- 
ly. But with show-card writers it is 
altogether a different proposition. 
The one idea in show-card writing is 
to get an effect, and the single- 
stroke letter is just as effective at a 
distance as the scientifically built- 
up letter by a series of little strokes. 


Hesitation Fatal 


In learning show-card writing 
those who hesitate are lost. It isa 
difficult proposition to make any 
kind of headway by a series of 
short, stubby, little strokes—go at 


‘Tn never or turns white - 
Lowe Brothers 


Neptunite 
> Varnish & 


Wonderful for all floors. ' 
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it boldly. Do not stop when in the 
middle of a horizontal or upright 
stroke. If you break a stroke and 
attempt to pick it up again, you will 
find it is much more difficult to keep 
it plumb. Practice alone will over- 
come any irregular or crooked 
strokes. 

In practice work it is better to 
stick to small size letters until cor- 
rect formation and fair speed has 
been acquired. Letters 2 to 4 in. 
in height are about the right size 
for practice work. 

Rest the first joint of the little 
finger on the card and hold the 
brush in just the same position you 
would hold a lead pencil, between 
the thumb and first two fingers. 
placing them so the thumb just 
touches the metal ferrule of brush. 

Above all things, the beginner 
should make it a point to utilize 
every spare minute in perfecting 
himself in the details of his work. 
Practice makes perfect in every line 
of work and it is particularly true in 
the case of the art of show-card writ- 
ing. 
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The winning display—that of the Twin City Hardware & Heating Co., St, Paul, Minn. 


Notable Window Displays Feature 
“Sportsmen’s Week” 
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Unusual and Effective Productions of the Window- 


Trimmer’s Art Shown Throughout Country 
During Week of Oct. 16-21, 1922 


Arms Company, Inc., announced 

that the week of Oct. 16-21, 
1922, would be known as “Remington 
Sportsmen’s Week.” In connection 
with this it was also announced that 
the company would conduct a nation- 
wide window display contest which 
would be devoted to the featuring of 
firearms, ammunition and cutlery 
manufactured by the company. It 
was also stated that cash awards 
amounting to $4,000 would be dis- 
tributed to the winners of the con- 


Slam time ago the Remington 


test and to those receiving honorable 
mention. 'The winner was to receive 
a cash award of $500, second place 
brought $250, third place $100 and 
fourth place $50. Other awards 
ranging from $25 to $5 to be made. 

The judges of the contest were 
Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
AGE; Eltinge F. Warner, publisher 
of Field and Stream, and Matthias 
Ludlow of the retail hardware firm 
of Ludlow & Squier, Newark, N. J., 
and past president of the National 
Retail Hardware Association. Win- 


Wm. 8. Dupre, Delevan, Wis., took second place with this realistic cabin interior 


dow display “helps” in full color 
were furnished free by the Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc. Any retail 
merchant using this material was 
eligible to compete in the contest. 
Photographs of the displays were 
sent to the judges and the displays 
were judged solely on the basis of 
merchandising value regardless of 
the size of the windows or the mate- 
rials used in making the display. 
Owing to the number and uniform 
excellence of the photographs re- 
ceived the judges were obliged to 
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This double display of the Western Arms & Sporting Goods 


deliberate at considerable length be- 
fore rendering their decision. Since 
the close of the contest considerable 
interest has been manifested in its 
outcome and numerous letters have 
been received asking the names of 
the winners. In view of this fact 
HARDWARE AGE is herewith publish- 
ing the names and addresses of the 
winners of the contest together with 
the names and addresses of all those 
receiving miner awards. 


Awards Given 


The first award of $500 was 
given to the Twin City Hardware 
& Heating Co., 1926 University Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minn. The .second 
award of $250 was to Wm. S. Dupre, 
Delevan, Wis.; third place and $100 
went to the Western Arms & Sport- 
ing Goods Co., 115 South Main 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, while 
the fourth award of $50 was awarded 
to P. C. Carstensen, Curtis, Neb. 
The four awards of $25 each were 
given to the W. A. Kennedy Hard- 
ware Co., Canton, Ohio; the Rob’t 
Prowell Stove Co., Birmingham, 


Fourth place was taken by P. C. Carstensen, Curtis, Neb., wi 


Ala.; the Hartshorne Hardware Co., 
Hartshorne, Okla., and the Emery 
Hardware Co., Bradford, Pa. The 
winners of first, second, third and 
fourth places are shown herewith. 
The four window displays which 
were awarded $25 each will be 
shown in the next issue of HARD- 
WARE AGE. The complete list of 
prize winners appears on page 75 of 
this issue. 


Each Window Different 


The reader will note that the four 
window displays shown on _ these 
pages are essentially different in 
practically every detail. Each ap- 
peals to the onlooker in a different 
way and each window-trimmer mani- 
festly worked on a different basis 
from the others. 

The window of the Twin City 
Hardware & Heating Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., winner of the award of $500, 
is noteworthy because of its excep- 
tionally effective background. The 
onlooker sees a lake in the distance 
while the merchandise is attractively 
and symmetrically arranged in the 








th this life-like hunting scene 


Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, stood third in merchandising value 


foreground. The use of dealer 
“helps” has been particularly effec- 
tive. Symmetry is one of the out- 
standing features of this window. 

The window winning second place 
—that of .Wm. S. Dupre, Delevan, 
Wis., shows the interior of a hunter’s 
cabin. All of the necessary articles 
are shown and there is an air of 
realism about it that cannot be 
denied. 

The display of the Western Arms 
& Sporting Goods Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is divided into two sec- 
tions. One section is given over to 
arms and ammunition essential to 
big game hunting, while the other 
shows the equipment necessary to 
hunting smaller game. Appropriate 
backgrounds and stuffed animals 
carry out the realism. 


Outdoor Realism 


The fourth window—that of P. C. 
Carstensen, Curtis, Neb., shows a 
field scene with hunting dogs in the 
act of pointing the game. This also 
is an excellent example of the 
window-trimmer’s art. 


anal 
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Current News 





HARDWARE SALESMEN DE- 
FINE PURPOSES OF NEW 
ORGANIZATION 


To Register Lines, Exchange Credit 
and Work for General 


Improvement 


Unanimous adoption of a general 
statement of purposes and principles, 


dricks, F. J. MacCoy, J. Palmer White, 
Herbert R. Conner, Eugene E. Peter- 
son, Harvey Bronner. 


Prominent Cordage Mfr. Dead 


Ephraim T. Rugg, president of E. T. 
Rugg & Co., manufacturer of cordage, 
manila and sisal rope, cordage special- 
ties, etc., Newark, Ohio, died on Dec. 
24 at the Lankenau Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., following an operation. Mr. 





which calls for the registration of lines, | 
the exchange of credit information and | 
specific work for bringing about im- | 
provement in general conditions, to- | 
gether with the selection of membership | 
and nominating committees, constituted | 


the work of organization at the second 


meeting of the newly formed Associa- | 


tion of Hardware Manufacturers’ Sales 


Representatives, Jan. 4 at 34 Murray | 


Street, New York City. 
temporary chairman, presided. 


W. H. Lavac, | 


After a general discussion about the | 
reasons for which the new association | 
was formed W. H. Lavac, with the | 
approval of all the members present, | 
appointed J. H. Faw, Charles Miller, | 
D. A. Schnebel and George Walter | 
Davis as a committee to draft a general | 


statement of principles. The commit- 
tee retired for conference, and in a 
short time submitted the 
statement for adoption. 
“This organization shall be known and 


following | 


designated as the Association of Hard- | 


ware Manufacturers’ Sales Represen- 
tatives. 


“Its purpose shall be co-operative for | 


the improvement of general conditions | 


in this line of endeavor: specifically, to 
register the different lines represented 
by members for mutual information 
and for the interchange of credit in- 
formation; to provide a permanent 
executive committee composed of the 
officers, which will draft the future and 
permanent purposes of the association 
such as additional activities, which shall 
be ratified by the members in regular 
meetings.” 

The committee also recommended the 
creation of a membership committee 
consisting of five members, the election 
of six officers, a president, two vice- 
presidents, a treasurer, a secretary and 
an assistant secretary. 

Following the reading of the state- 
ment by Charles Miller, temporary sec- 
retary, and a general discussion, the 
statement was unanimously adopted. 
W. H. Lavac as temporary chairman 
then appointed the following commit- 
tees: Membership committee: W. H. 
Lavac, Harvey Bronner, F. J. MacCoy, 
Charles Miller and D. A. Schnebel. 
Nominating committee: O. D. Peters, 
Herbert R. Conner and _ Frederick 
Seeley. 

Those who attended the meeting 
were: J. H. Faw, Charles Miller, D. A. 
Schnebel, George Walter Davis, O. D. 
Peters, E. A. Judge, Edgar N. Luckey, 
James A. Gaffney, F. H. Ritterbusch, 
Frederick Seeley, E. V. N. Myers, W. 
H. Lavac, W. F. Ritter, A. P. Hen- 


E. T. Rugg 


Rugg, who was 65 years old, was prom- 
inently identified with a number of 
business interests in Newark, being 
president of the Licking County Bank, 
president of the Citizens’ Building 
Association, a director in the Newark 
Telephone Co., the Arcade Realty Co., 
the Alexandria Bank and the Fleek & 
Son Grocery Co. Mr. Rugg had large 
real estate holdings in Naples, Florida, 
and with the Dominion Land Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


R. R. Gore Organizes New Sales 
Firm 


R. R. Gore, formerly manager of the 
supply department of The Fairbanks 
Co., Baltimore, Md., has organized The 
Sales & Engineering Co., 14 S. Broad- 
Way, Baltimore, Md., and will act as 
local Baltimore and Washington, D. C., 
agent for the New Process Twist Drill 
Co. and other manufacturers. 


Hawley Increases Capitalization 


The Hawley Hardware Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has increased its capital- 
| ization from $20,000 to $100,000. 














FEDERAL INJUNCTION PRE- 
VENTS CLOSING OF 
GLASS FACTORIES 


Alleged Conspiracy on Part of 
Workers and Manufacturers 
Charged 


Federal Judge John M. Killits in the 
United States District Court at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, issued a temporary injunc- 
tion Jan. 5 preventing the cessation of 


| operations in half of the window glass 


factories of the country, alleged to have 


| been scheduled for Jan. 27 by the Joint 


Wage Scale Committee of the Na- 


| tional Association of Window Glass 


Manufacturers and the National Win- 
dow Glass Workers, which is alleged 
to have threatened to close thirty-one 
of the sixty-two plants in the United 
States for the purpose of stifling com- 
petition to keep up prices. 

The restraining order followed the 
indictment of sixteen. members of the 
committee on charges of conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. 

Robert Shale, special assistant to At- 
torney General Daugherty, declared 
that the Government regards the de- 
velopments here as important because 
they mark progress in one of the most 
unusual conspiracies of capital and la- 
bor that has ever been unearthed.” 

“We cannot conceive how, on the 
facts as we know them, there can ever 
be a conviction on the indictments re- 
turned,” John M. Siemer of Cleveland, 
president of the Hand Blown Glass 
Workers’ Union, asserted. 

“A conviction,” he added, “simply 
would be a judicial determination that 
our two-period systems of issuing a 
wage scale constitute a breach of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

“As the matter has been in dispute 
for a long time we are quite as inter- 
ested as anyone else in having the 
question settled.” 

Those named in the blanket indict- 
ment were: Wage Committee of Manu- 
facturers. Frank Bastin, chairman, 
Vincennes, Ind.; William E. Smith, 
secretary, Clarksburg, W. Va.; H. R. 
Hilton, Port Allegany, Pa.; John E. 
Scoby, Sistersville, W. Va.; Charles R. 
Harding, Fort Smith, Ark.; William 
S. Philips, Brownsville, Pa.; Harry L. 
Everts, Utica, Ohio; Amour Lorlaux, 
Caney, Kan. 

Wage Committee of Workers: John 
M. Siemer, president, Cleveland; Ar- 
thur Pierce, Sistersville, W. Va.; Mar- 
tin Clark, Independence, Kan.; George 
Rozzell, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Thomas 
Gray, Fort Smith, Ark.; Arthur Witte- 
bort, Pennsboro, W. Va.; Luther Dil- 
aney, Utica, Ohio; Harry C. Parker, 
Sr., Sandusky, Ohio. 

According to the petition on which 
Judge Killits granted the’ order, the 
Joint Wage Committee which drew up 
the wage scale under contract met in 
Cleveland Sept. 16. 
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JOHN M. KOHLMEIER 
DEAD 





Was Former President of Pasha and 
Active Association Worker 


John M. Kohlmeier, former president 
of the Pennsylvania & Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association, 
Metropolitan 


of the 


Hardware’ Association 





John M. Kohlmeier 


and of the Manhattan & Bronx Hard- 
New York City, died Jan. 1, at his resi- 


lowing a short illness. 


days after Christmas. 


consciousness. 
Mr. Kohlmeier was born 


cation in the public schools. 
St. and Second Ave. 


Ave. and Fiftieth St. 


from the first, and he is said to have 
originated the slogan, 


ware slogan. In 1921 he opened a new 
store at Long Island City, N. Y. He 
was for many years an active worker 
In association and civic affairs and 
helped to organize both the Metropoli- 
tan Hardware Association and _ the 
Manhattan and Bronx Hardware and 
Supply Dealers Association. He held 
offices in both organizations and in 








dents. 


ware & Supply Dealers Association of 


dence, 29 Forley St., Elmhurst, Long | 
Island, New York, at the age of 68 fol- 
Mr. Kohlmeier 
had been in failing health for some 
time and became seriously sick a few | 
He sank into a 
coma from which he never regained 


: in New 
York, Oct. 5, 1854 and received his edu- 
He started | 
in business for himself in 1884 by open- 
ing a hardware store at Thirty-eighth 
; He moved several 
times during the next few years and 
finally established himself at Third 


His business career was successful | 


“Everything | 
from a needle to an anchor,” as a hard- | 


1919 was president of the Pennsylvania 
& Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion. 

He was a member of the Chancellor 
Wallworth Lodge No. 271 F. & A. M., 
of the Roosevelt Chapter No. 316 R. A. | 
M., of the New York Turn Verein Hall, 
of the Pro Patria Club and numerous 
other fraternal, business and civic or- 
ganizations. 

He is survived by his widow, Caro- 
line M.; two sons, John M., and George 
T. Kohlmeier and a daughter, Mrs. 
Caroline Aichele. 





Simonds Saw and File Companies 


Merge 





The Simonds Mfg. Co. and the Sim- 
onds File Co., both of Fitchburg, Mass., 
have combined under the name of 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. The new 
company’s capitalization consists of 
$55,050 in common stock and $1,000,000 | 
in bonds. The Simonds Mfg. Co. was 
organized in 1868, and in 1905 pur- 
chased control of the Fitchburg File 
Co., which then became the Simonds 
File Co. with a capital of $100,000. 
The Simonds Saw & Steel Co. has two 
plants in Fitchburg employing 800, a| 
Chicago plant employing 350, a Lock- 
port, N. Y,. plant employing 450, and a 
Montreal subsidiary employing 150. 
There will be no change in the person- 
nel of the plant managements. Alvan 
T. Simonds, president; Harlan K. Si- 
monds, treasurer; J. E. Kelley, secre- 
tary, and Thomas F. Howarth, H. A. 
Sargent and O. A. Olson, vice-presi- 








| Lewis & Root Mfg. Co. Putting New 


Tools on Market 





The Lewis & Root Manufacturing 
Co., 22 Park Place, New York City, is 
introducing a new line of tools on the 
market including bit extensions and 
wrench sets which it is manufacturing 


| and selling principally through the job- 


bing trade. 
E. 


Co., 296 Broadway, New York City, 
manufacturer of tools and hardware 
specialties for 30 years, and was vice- 
president and treasurer of that com- 
pany at the time he resigned and joined 
Mr. Root in organizing the Lewis & 
Root Manufacturing Co. 

Wayne A. Root, treasurer, is well 
known in the jobbing trade 


Wire Cloth Co., New York City. 





Thornton Knife Co. Dissolves 





The Thornton Knife Co. of Connecti- 
cut has been ordered dissolved upon 
presentation of the final report of the | 
receiver, Charles W. Platts. 


Harry Lewis, president of the) 
company, was with the M. W. Robinson 


in the| 
United States and Canada, and was for | 
fifteen years treasurer of the New York | 


Lou Walsh, of Pittsburgh Shovel 
Co., Resigns 


Effective Jan. 1, L. V. Walsh, for 
about twenty years treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of sales of the Pittsburgh 
Shovel Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
works at Leechburg, Pa., resigned. Mr. 
Walsh, it is said, made no definite plans 
for the future. 

C. B. Steffey, since 1917 secretary of 
the company, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of sales, and also retains 
his office as secretary. 





Harrington Joins du Pont Staff 





Guy K. Harrington has joined the 
sales organization of the paint and 
varnish division of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., Philadel- 
in western 


phia, as _ representative 
Pennsylvania with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Harrington was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Mound City Paint & 
Color Company, Philadelphia, and is 
well known among the paint and var- 
nish trade. 





Alfred Field Promotes Hoffmann 





Alfred Field & Co., Inc., hardware 


and cutlery, has placed Theodore H. 
Hoffmann in charge of the entire Metro- 
including 


politan district New York 





Theodore H. Hoffmann 


City and the surrounding territory. 
Mr. Hoffmann has been with the firm 
for twenty-four years and during the 
past four years has covered New Eng- 
land and northern New York State. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 
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WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas 
City, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

SoutH DaKxoTa RetTaiL HARDWARE ASS8O- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coli- 
seum, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, 1120 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 
1923. A. M. Cox, secretary, 822 Dallas 
County Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHI- 
BITION, Denver City Auditorium, Denver, 
Colo., Jan. 23, 24, 25, 1923. W. W. McAllis- 
ter, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Colo. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Jefferson County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 1923. J. M. Stone, secretary, 
202 Republic Building, Louisville. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 30. Feb. 1, 2, 1923. G F. 
Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, The Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
W. <A. Clark, secretary-treasurer, 209% 
West Main Street, Oklahoma City. 

IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Boise, 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Thomas B. Howell, secretary, Richmond. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 1928. Headquarters, Rome Hotel, 
Exhibition at Auditorium, George H. Dietz,. 
secretary, Little Building, Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand Rap- 
ids, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Karl S. Judson, 
exhibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids; A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 





Star Expansion Bolt Co. Moves 
Office 


The Philadelphia office of the Star 
Expansion Bolt Co., manufacturer of 
the “Sebco Products” has been re- 
moved from 721 Cherry Street to more 
commodious quarters at 154 North 
Street, where a complete stock is 
earried for the convenience of the 
trade in this territory. 


Fire at Clyde Cutlery Works 


Part of the factory of the Clyde Cut- 
lery Co., Clyde, Ohio, was destroyed by 
fire on the night of Dec. 26. Contrac- 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spo- 
kane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1923. George W. Kornley, manager of ex- 
hibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee, 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens 
Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 16, 1923. Exhibition in the new 
Municipal Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 1923. L. D. 
Nish, secretary-treasurer, Elgin, IIl. 

IlowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. A. R. Sale, secre- 
tary, Mason City. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash. 

NortH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Forks, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. C. N. 
Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1923. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

MIssourRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 1923. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5106 ‘North Broadway, 
St. Louis. 

New YorK StTaTe RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, 
Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Powers Hotel, Sessions and Ex- 
positions at Exposition Park. John B. 
Foley, secretary, City Bank Building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
21, 22, 23, 1923. George A. Fiel, secretary, 
10 High Street, Boston. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION: CONVENTION, Fullerton, Feb. 
27, 28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, secretary, San 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Bristol, Feb. 15, 16, 1923. H. 
8S. Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Windsor, Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New 
York. 

SouTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 
27, 1923. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. 
John Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Columbia, 8S. C., May 
8, 9, 10, 11, 1928. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, May, 1923. Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secretary, 815- 
816 Southern Trust Building, Little Rock. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND Heavy Harp- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Chicago, 
May, 1923. A. H. Chamberlain, secretary- 
treasurer, Marbridge Building, 34th Street 
and Broadway, New York. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June, 1923. 
Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treasurer, 
Argos, Ind. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, COV- 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

MIssIssIPpPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. (Date 
and place to be announced later.) H. S. 
Chilton, secretary-treasurer, Starkville. 
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tors were on the ground at eight o’clock 
the morning after the fire, and within 
forty-eight hours from the time it was 
extinguished the new walls were going 
up. It is said that there will not be an 
interruption of more than thirty days 
in the firm’s shipments to the trade. 


Enamel Firm Holds Convention 


The sales organization of Monroe, 
Lederer & Taussig, manufacturers of 
enamels and undercoats, 1513-15 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., met 
in convention Dec. 21-22, for the discus- 
sion of the selling plans for the present 
year. 


Cortland Van Camp 3d Killed in 
Auto Accident 


Cortland Van Camp 3d, Yale fresh- 
man and athlete, son of Samuel G. Van 
Camp and grandson of Cortland Van 
Camp, president of the Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was killed on Dec. 31 when the 
sedan he was driving leaped over a con- 
crete retaining wall north of the city 
and plunged into Fall Creek. 

Van Camp was nineteen years old and 
was home for the holidays. He was 
on his way to the home of friends when 
his automobile skidded on a turn of the 
road. 
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The Four Winners 


First—Twin City Hardware & Heating Co., 
1926 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Second—William S. Dupre, Delevan, Wis. 

Third—Western Arms & Sporting Goods Co., 
115 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. : 

Fourth—P. C. Carstensen, Curtis, Neb. 


Awards of $25 


W. A. Kennedy Hardware Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Robert Prowell Stove Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Hartshorne Hardware Co., Hartshorne, 
Okla. 

Emery Hardware Co., Bradford, Pa. 


Awards of $10 


Anderson - Bolick - Kavanaugh, 
Idaho, 

Allen & Jemison Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Anderson & Ireland Co., 111 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bendlage Hardware Co., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Ballintine Hardware Co., Main Street, War- 
saw, N. Y. 

Baird-Swannell, Inc., 286-298 East Court 
Street, Kankakee, IIl. 

Browning Bros. Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Babbitt Hardware Co., 54-56 Centre Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Blue Grass Hardware Co., Inc., Galax, Va. 

Branck’s Sporting Goods House, 309 East 
Weber Avenue, Stockton, Cal. 

Benton County Hardware Co., Rogers, Ark. 

Brown-Rogers Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Benedict & O’Malley, Warwick, N. Y. 

Floyd Backman, 734 Main Street, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., 83-91 Wey- 
bosset Street, Providence, R. I. 

F. W. Bishop, Margaretville, N. Y. 

Cc. L. & Theo. Bering, Jr., Inc., 609 Main 
Street, Houston, Tex. 

F. L. Bartholomew, Cordele, Ga. 

Bryce & Bryce, 29 Main Street, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Campbell Hardware Co., Casper, Wyo. 

Creeper & Griffin, Ltd., Owen Sound, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Clare Hardware & Implement Co., Clare, 
Mich. 
Charlotte Hardware Co., 
Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Coffey & Sheehy, 223 Morrison Street, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Consolidation Coal Co., Jenkins Store, Jen- 
kins, Ky. 

Deirup Hardware Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Davis Hardware Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Dewey Sporting Goods Co., West Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Eglsaer Bros., Nebraska City, Neb. 

Ellery Arms Co., 585 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Ieverton & Sons Co., Logan, Utah. 

Ray E. Ellis Co., Wichita, Kan. 

Kasley Hardware Co., Easley, S. C. 

Farmers’ Supply Co., Woodstown, N. J. 

Farr Bros., Canastota, N. Y. 

Fort Wayne Hardware & Sporting Goods 
Co., 610 Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

ve. Fudge’s Hardware, Montgomery, W. 
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Winning Windows m the Remington Arms Company’s 
“Sportsmen’s Week” 


Fergus Gun Store, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Fox Bros. Hardware Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Fellows Hardware Co., Inc., 31-33 Merri- 
mack Street, Haverhill, Mass. 

Godfrey Hardware Co., Ltd., Weiser, Idaho. 

Godfrey Accessory & Supply Co., 407 Colum- 
bia Street, Utica, N. Y. 

Goettsche & Eggers, Grand Island, Neb. 

Gadsden Hardware Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Gilkeys, Chickasha, Okla. 

Garver Hardware Co., 416 Eighth Street, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

F. W. Horsky, 113 West First Street, Al- 
bany, Ore. 

Hedman-Johnson Hardware Co., Turlock, 
Cal. 

Heywood Hardware Co., Brookings, S. D. 

Hager Hardware, Eureka, Kan. 

G. M. Hedderich & Co., Williston, N. D. 

George Haynes & Son, 3150 North Twenty- 
seventh Street, Kansas City, Kan. 

Harlowton Bro. Co., Inc., Harlowton, Mont. 

Harper McIntire Co., 105 East Main Street, 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

Cc. R. Huber, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Hermitage Hardware Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Huske Hardware House, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Ingram Hardware Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Jordan Hardware Co., Willimantic, Conn. 

Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 304 Main 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Jarrell Johnson Hardware Co., Williston, 
N. D. 

L. H. Kurtz Co., 312-314 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Keith Simmons & Co., 412-416 Union Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Kelley Co., Owatonna, Minn. 

E. G. Kriege, Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. Kalbitzer & Son, 1050-1052 Market Street, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kline & Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Kelley Duluth Co., 118 West Superior Street, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Koenig’s Sporting Goods Store, 875 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

Kimball-Upson Co., Sacramento, Cal. 

Kalispell Mercantile Co., Kalispell, Mont. 

Longmont Hardware & Implement Co., 
Longanont, Colo. 

Loy Hardware Co., Guthrie, Okla. 

Lynnes Hardware, Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

J. T. Lioyd Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

J. W. Megee’s, Tulsa, Okla. 

Murphy Maclay Hardware Co., Great Falls, 
Mont. 

W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., Lamar, Colo. 

Mason City Hardware Co., Mason City, Ia. 

Joseph Meyer & Son, 569 Genesee Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mead Hardware Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Morris Hardware Co., Wichita, Kan. 

Manchester Hardware Co., 760 Elm Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Moyer Bros., Phoenix, N. Y. 

Marx Hardware Co., Monroe, La. 

Montana Hardware Co., Butte, Mont. 

Mendelsohn’s Hardware Co., 213 Moody 
Street, Waltham, Mass. 

Cc. G. Miller Co., Oregon City, Ore. 

Methvin Hardware Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Missoula Merc. Co., Missoula, Mont. 

Morris Hardware Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 

Marburger Bros., Peru, Ind. 

D. S. Nevius Hardware Co., Lamar, Colo. 
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Northwest 
Wash. 
Niehaus & Dohse, 35 East Fifth Street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Nueces Hardware Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Niewoehner & Morf, Waverly, Ia. 

John Onken & Bro., Chapin, Ill. 

Otoupalik Bros., David City, Neb. 

Osborn & Seward, Mountain Home, Idaho. 

Ogg & Houston, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Fhelps Dodge Mer. Co., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Peterson Hardware Co., Mitchell, S. D. 

Palace Hardware House, United Hardware 
& Supply Co., 913-915 State Street, Erie, 
Pa. 

W. J. Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Peabody Rubber Co., 4% Walnut Street, 
Peabody, Mass. 

E. O. Pratt & Son, Clinton, Mass. 

Salvatore Pé@tralia, 139-144 Elm 
Lawrence, Mass. 

J. Rich & Bros. Dept. Store, Woolrich, Pa. 

Rudge & Guenzel Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

W. H. Ryan, Little Falls, Minn. 

Robinson Auto Supply, 401 North Wash- 
ington Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 

A. H. Ross & Son, Gainesville, Tex. 

Raymond Hardware Co., Raymond, Wash. 

Riverton Hardware Co., Riverton, Wyo. 

Sutcliff Co., 449 South Fourth Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Salt Lake Hardware Co., 30 Main Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Henry L. Sawyer Co., 30 Concord Street, 
Framingham, Mass. 

J. W. Stewart & Co., Inc., Indiana, Pa. 

Schweder-Latterell Hardware Co., Paynes- 
ville, Minn. 

Smith-Winchester Co., Jackson, Mich. 

G. C. Spicola & Sons, 1907 Seventh Avenue, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Superior Hardware Co., Superior, Wis. 

John Sampson & Co., Humboldt, Iowa. 

Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C. 

Steel Hardware Co., 126 North Main Street, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Cc. A. Simpson, Troy, Ala. 

Star Hardware Co., 36 Union Street, Rock- 
ville, Conn. 

Senour Hardware Co., Seventh Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street, Tampa, Fla. 

Sportsman’s Supply Co., 600 Congress 
Street, Portland, Me. 

Schindel, Rohrer & Co., Ine., 28-30 South 
Potomac Street, Hagerstown, Md. 

Mark Siddall, 627 Commercial Street, As- 
toria, Ore. 

Schmidt Hardware Co., 28 
Street, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Schulz Bros., Sheboygan, Mich. 

Treat Hardware Corp., 582 Essex Street, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Trav-Daniel Co., 1015 Main Street, 
Worth, Tex. 

Thompson-Bauer-Austin Co., 511 
Avenue, Topeka, Kan. 

B. Vollertsen, Battle Creek, Iowa. 

Weller Co., Scotts Bluff, Neb. 

R. A. Wooldridge, Sapulpa, Okla. 

James L. Wilson & Sons Co., 1507 Hertel 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. B. Wood Hardware & Rubber Co., 214 
North Stanton Street, El Paso, Tex. 


Hardware Co., Bellingham, 


Street, 


West Main 


Fort 


Kansas 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY 


Excellent Business Prospects Foreseen—1922 Volume Exceeds 
1921 Total—Numerous Price Advances 


Manufacturers and jobbers foresee excellent prospects in 1923 for 
the hardware business throughout the country. Unusually large future 
orders are on jobbers’ books for early spring shipments, and confidence 
is expressed that the increase in grain prices will liberalize buying in 
the agricultural regions. 

Current demands are for tools, sleds, ice skates, shovels and essential 
staples. Retail trade is comparatively quiet at the present time. In- 
ventory reports show that 1922 business was far in excess of 1921. 

Among the more important price changes reported during the 
past week were the following: Picks, plumbs and levels, scissors, 
trimmers and shears, and bright wire goods were all advanced 10 per 
cent. Spring balances advanced 5 per cent, twist drills 20 to 33 1/3 
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per cent and carpet sweepers $4 per dozen. Some makes of fiber water 


coolers were reduced. 


NEW 


| | Agencia reports indicate that sales during the year 1922 


were far greater than during the previous year. 
Statistics also suggest that the hardware business op- 
erated under a heavier overhead due it is thought to diffi- 
culties with labor, freight and fuel. It will be remem- 
bered that production generally among hardware manu- 
facturers was beginning to assume normal proportions 
when interfered with by the coal strike. This hampered 
factories since midsummer, bringing many manufacturing 
concerns into the new year with unfilled orders on their 
books. 

Many lines are advancing. We find in the list of price 
changes given on this page two declines. The other items 
represent increases averaging around the 10 per cent 
mark. In next week’s report there will probably be many 
more announcements relating to advances. 


YORK 


Reports from dealers who have completed inventory 
indicate small retail stocks which should need replenish- 
ing early during the first quarter. It is thought that 
staple lines will be in fairly good demand before the month 
passes. Current demands for sleds, snow removing equip- 
ment, ice scrapers, ice skates and kindred winter goods 
are fairly strong. In most parts of this section the snow 
has been ideal for coasting and sleds have been particu- 
larly active. 

The majority of dealers consulted are anticipating good 
spring business. Many have placed orders for wire goods, 
steel goods, lawn mowers, garden hose and sprinklers, 
expressing the opinion that any price move in these lines 
would be up rather than down. 


Price Changes 


Plumbs and levels have advanced 10 per cent. 

Picks have advanced 10 per cent. 

Coaster wagons have advanced 10 per cent. 

Spring balances have advanced 5 per cent. 

Scissors, trimmers and shears have advanced 10 per 
cent. 

Bright wire goods, including hooks, eyes, screw eyes 
and screw hooks have advanced 10 per cent. 

Twist drills have been advanced—some reports indi- 
cate an increase of 33 1/3 per cent. Other sources 
report an advance of 20 per cent. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
issued a new price list on Bissell sweepers and toy 
sweepers. Reports indicate an advance of $4 per dozen 
throughout the line. 

Consolidated Tool Works, Inc., New York City, has 
issued new price lists effective Jan. 1, 1923, also a new 
catalog. 


The Hardware Tire Corp., East Rutherford, N. J., 
has issued a new net price list effective Dec. 18, 1922. 


Cordley & Hayes, New York City, announce reduced 
prices on their entire line of fiber coolers. Their prices 
on metal coolers remain unchanged. 


The Universal Portland Cement Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces a reduction on Universal Cement. The reduc- 
tion is 15 cents per barrel at its Chicago plant and 10 
cents per barrel at its Pittsburgh and Duluth plants. 

National Lead Co., New York City, quotes Atlantic 
linseed oil at the following prices, f.o.b. New York: 
Less than 5 bbl., 93 cents per gal. In lots of*5 bbl. or 
more, 90 cents per gal. 

Calcutta linseed oil in barrels, $1.05 per gal. 

The Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., has announced 


that there will be no price changes on Ithaca guns for 
1923. The reduction made in 1922 will remain. 
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Oliver Brothers, Inc., Visualizes Conditions 


New York Firm Issues Interesting 


ISUALIZING conditions. without 

reference to any particular lines 
such as hardware, plumbing supplies, 
etc., the situation is far. nearer to 
being fundamentally sound today than 
it was this time last year. Many fac- 
tors would indicate a continuance of the 
upward trend of business. The money 
situation is easy and rates are low, 
prices are nearer to being stabilized in 
general than they were one year ago, 
Hngiand, France and Italy are in better 
financial shape, the situation in the 
agricultural districts is somewhat bet- 
ter and there is a more or less complete 
feeling of confidence in the situation. 
All in all, we look for a very good year 
in 1923, at least a good year as com- 
pared with the last two years. 

We are under the impression that the 
demand for residential building will be 
good for a greater portion of 1923, but, 
we feel that it will not be as great as 
the demand was in 1922. In fact, we 
are under the impression that the peak 
of the residential building movement 
has been, or is about to be reached. We 
also feel that the railroad demand will 
be good for a greater portion of next 
year, but, we are under the impression 
that industrial building construction 
will be better next year than either this 
or last year, and that public utility 
construction will be quite large. 


Condition of the Farmer 


The proposition of the Farmer is 
really serious. It has been pointed out 
in various articles recently that with 
the advances in farm products during 
the last year that the farmer’s purchas- 
ing power in 1923 will be anywhere 
from one billion to two billion dollars 
greater than in 1922. These figures 
are more or less misleading. It is 
true that the farmer will have one to 
two billion dollars more to spend in 
1923, but, that does not necessarily 
mean that his purchasing power will 
be that much greater, because we be- 
lieve that figures will bear out our con- 
tention that the prices of the products 
purchased by the farmer have also in- 
creased during 1922 almost a propor- 
tionate amount, and the farmer can buy 
very little more with an additional one 
to two billion dollars in 1923 than he 
bought in 1922 at a lower level of 
values. These remarks apply _pri- 
marily to districts where grain, hogs, 
etc., are the chief farm products, but 
do not apply to cotton where the price 
is somewhere around 100 per cent 
higher than the pre-war level. The 
farmer’s misfortune can be directly 
traced to conditions in Europe and the 
curtailment of purchasing power in 
those sections. It is an economic law; 
to force prices up demand must be 
greater than supply and Europe is not 
In a position to purchase the excess 
supply over domestic consumption. If 
economic law were to take its course, 
we believe that this situation eventually 
would be rectified, but, the farmer’s lot 
would not be particularly happy during 
the period that this law was in opera- 


Commentary Upon Business 


tion. As it stands today, with condi- 
tions as they are and as they probably 
will be in Europe for some time, we 
have too many farmers, and, if eco- 
nomic law were not interrupted by some 
special legislation in Congress, for in- 
stance, the excess of farmers would 
drift to other trades, industrial pur- 
suits, relieving the labor shortage in 
those industries, causing an eventual 
lowering of production costs in indus- 
tries and at the same time curtailing 
the supply of farm products to a point 
where demand would be more nearly 
equal to supply, with the result that in- 
dustrial products would probably come 
down to a point where they would meet 
the price of farm products on their 
way up and so establish stability. We 
believe, however, that the new Congress 
will probably specialize on class legis- 
lation, relieving the farmer’s condition 
by easier credits, but this method of 
procedure may probably have no per- 
manent beneficial effect. 

While the prices ot farm products 
at the farms have been uniformly low, 
the prices at destination have been uni- 
formly high in comparison—this situa- 
tion caused by the terrific railroad 
shortage which in itself can be traced 
to the fact that railroad equipment has 
been and still is to an extent in a very 
run-down condition, intensified by the 
railroad shopmen’s strike prevailing 
during last summer. This condition 
shows every prospect of being relieved 
materially because of the intensified 
efforts by railroads to rectify this sit- 
uation by the very large orders for 
railroad equipment and the fact that 
with the various railroad strikes ended 
this character of work has been in- 
tensified. During the last few months, 
however, rates at such distributing cen- 
ters as Buffalo, etc., because of the 
railroad shortage and the scarcity of 
transportation equipment, went up with 
leaps and bounds causing the delivered 
prices of grain to mount to_ heights 
which made the situation particularly 
serious, especially for the European 
buyers, but did not benefit the farmer 
in any way, shape or form, in fact, 
reacted seriously against the grower. 


Credits to Europe 


Granting credits to European Coun- 
tries in order to enable them to finance 
their purchases of grain and other 
farm products in America, while it 
might have some immediate beneficial 
effect to the farmer here, eventually 
must react seriously. Each addi- 
tional credit puts the European buyer 
that much further in debt and we can- 
not see just how the situation will be 
relieved until imports from those coun- 
tries are so much in excess of exports 
to those countries that there will be a 
flow of gold from the United States to 
the foreign countries to such an extent 
that it will enable our foreign buyers to 
reestablish their credit. Until this sit- 
uation is brought about we believe that 
prosperous conditions will only be 
spasmodic. 

It is understood that the United 


States has unofficially made more or 
less tentative suggestions regarding 
the settlement of the financial condition 
in Europe. At the present time these 
suggestions do not seem to have met 
with unanimous approval, especially in 
France; in fact, at this early date it 
would seem from newspaper comments 
that France is very much opposed to 
the suggestions made by the United 
States. However, the fact that the 
United States is beginning to show in- 
terest, and seems to be formulating 
some definite suggestions of relief in 
Europe, has assisted tremendously this 
feeling of confidence. 

Building construction of the perma- 
nent investment character will always 
be retarded when the costs of construc- 
tion are forced up to an extent where 
the proposition would probably not 
yield a reasonable rate of return over 
a period of years. The high cost of 
construction today is a serious matter. 

Two outstanding market products at 
the present time give the most cause 
for optimism. The cotton situation is 
such that the prices procured by the 
growers should help the Southern States 
materially and increase their purchas- 
ing power as soon as the actual prices 
at which material is sold gets back to 
the farmer. It has already shown some 
effect. The high price is attributed in 
a way to the fact that there was a 
comparatively short cotton crop this 
year and the demand is large. 


Copper Stocks Depleted 


The other outstanding feature is the 
fact that surplus stocks of copper seem 
almost exhausted. These surplus 
stocks seem to have been the chief bar 
to extension in this industry and dur- 
ing the last few days there have been 
certain activities in the copper market 
which have, tended toward higher prices 
and the situation seems rosier than in 
the last few years. Copper has been 
one of the only leading metals which 
has not been uniformly far higher than 
the pre-war prices. Recent consolida- 
tions and talks of consolidations among 
leading producers should tend to 
strengthen the situation. 

If we were to consider the favorable 
factors today alone, we would say that 
we would have a continuously stronger 
market throughout 1923, but, tempering 
these favorable factors with certain 
unfavorable ones which necessarily pre- 
vent permanent prosperity, we feel that 
conditions as far as demand is con- 
cerned will be good a great part of 
1923, but we hesitate about advising 
our clients to purchase into the second 
quarter at prices prevailing today be- 
cause we believe that there will be a 
turning point in the price situation, 
possibly in the spring of next year, this 
turning point to come unless we have 
another coal strike on April 1, which 
would cause a general flurry to cover 
up for requirements with buyers hav- 
ing a vivid picture in mind of the short- 
ages which occurred because of the coal 
strike in 1922. 

OLIVER BROTHERS, Ince. 
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ep negpctetpa are practically out of 
the way. Some wholesalers had 
large stocks due to purchases on favor- 
able markets but it is felt, that as a 
rule, the stocks of merchandise were 
low. Shipments to wholesalers and to 
the trade should be very heavy this 
month due to the large amount of 
future business which has been placed 
to date. This week has seen consider- 
able activity on the part of the whole- 
saler who distributes to distant points, 
as cars are being assembled and south- 
ern shipments of spring merchandise 
are being rushed. 

The review of the year shows that 
conditions have been, on the whole, 
very satisfactory. In certain localities, 
where business is dependent largely on 
one crop, it is felt that hardware stores 
will not show much profit, however, 
the majority of the hardware stores 
closed their books with a satisfactory 
volume which means profit for the 
year’s work. 

Unquestionably, the year 1922 
marked the recovery from the drastic 
deflation of war time and its after- 
math. It is not felt that the flood tide 
of prosperity has been reached, but, 
without doubt a great deal of progress 
has been made. The gradual improve- 
ment of stocks, bonds, grains, railroads 
and industrial concerns during the past 
year point definitely to the upward 
trend of the times. 

The amount of hardware sold in this 
territory was in excess of the previous 
year and should show a good profit. 
The Chicago City produce markets 
totalled over $500,000,000 for the year, 
showing a gain of $25,000,000 for the 
period. Indications are that live stock 
prices will be more satisfactory. The 
textile fields are active and higher 
prices are predicted for the new year. 
Chicago packers slaughtered nearly 
50,000 head more of live stock this past 
year than in 1921. Live stock ship- 
ments were heavier than 1921. The 
receipts of corn in the Chicago markets 
shattered previous records. Building 
permits for Chicago alone totalled over 
$220,000,000 for 1922. Chicago mails 
showed big gains in all branches and 
the money order business of the city 
post office still maintained its record 
of being the largest in the world. 
Catalog houses showed gains beyond 
what they expected. All of the above 
point conclusively to the substantial 
gains made during the last year. 

Exceptionally higher prices do not 
seem to be likely. However, shortages 
on some lines are bound to occur as 
manufacturing has not been brought 
up sufficiently to, take care of some of 
the demands which will be made. The 
only cloud on the horizon, outside of 
the effect of European conditions on 
this country, is a probable maladjust- 
ment between manufactured goods and 
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produce. Indications are that the 
spread will not be unduly widened. 

As far as the hardware business in 
this section is concerned it is on a much 
more solid basis than a year ago and 
plans are being made to take care of 
considerably more business in 1923 
than 1922. 


Alarm Clocks.—The demand for this 
line continues to be the heaviest in 
years and there is little headway being 
made by factories. Wholesalers are 
obliged to take shipments by express 
to maintain any kind of stock. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. a $18.36 

; Bunkie, $20. in doz. 

a in case Fs ong ph By 

$13.20 in doz. lots; $12.84 in case lots: 

Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. 


Automobile Accessories.—The volume 
of sales is reported to be very good 
due to the open winter weather which 
has kept more cars in use than usual, 
especially in the rural districts. Future 
orders for tires and tubes are very 
satisfactory. 

We quote 

f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 

Regular, 50c. each; Champion X, 45c. 

each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Champion 

Blue Box Line, 53c. each; A. C. Titan, 

58c. each; lots of 100, 5@c. each; A. C. 

Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light.—Anderson No. 3289, $6 
each; Stewart, $5 each. 
ane, $7.50 each; 

Universal, $5.60 each 

Moree. —E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 


, Son aad No. 36, $1.80 each; 
Ajax, N 85c. each; National 
Standard, ‘No. 21, $1.10 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in. 
$1.50 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, Dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $8 each; Cord, $10.85 
each; Gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.25 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.65 each. 

Non-Freeze. — Alcohol and Glycer- 
ine, 70c. per gallon. 


Axes.—Deliveries are still slow from 
the factories, and they are sold up a 
good two months ahead. Demand is 
very good considering the fact that 
this is the height of the season. 


We from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$13.50 doz. base; double bitted, $18. 50 
doz. base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight, single 
bitted, $12.50 doz. base; single bitted 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz., according to quality and to 
grade of handle. 


Bicycles and Tires.—The future 
orders on this line are far ahead of 
last year’s. There are little or no 
changes in prices for next season. Fu- 
ture orders for tires are quite heavy. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Indications point to 
present prices holding for some little 
time. Sales continue to be very heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.ob. Chicago; Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
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cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 

cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 

cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Despite the 
fact that cold weather usually slows up 
the demand for this line, local houses 
report that the demand has continued 
so strong that they have not yet been 
able to build up any stocks. Butts are 
particularly hard to get and there is no 
good sized stock in town. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull. brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 doz. pairs; 4 x 4 steel 
butts, old copper and dull brass fin- 
ish, in case lots, $4.44 doz. pairs; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit- keyed front 
door sets, $1.20 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $3.30 per 
ao cylinder front door sets, $7.50 per 
set. 


Baseball Goods.—Future orders are 
the heaviest in history. Due to the open 
weather, some of the southern States 
are calling on local jobbers for im- 
mediate shipment of their orders. The 
shortage of this line last year caused 
dealers to specify more freely this year 
and at that shortages in several lines 
are expected before the season is well 
started. An additional advance would 
not be unexpected. 

Chains.—The demand for seasonable 
items is very good. Stocks are com- 
plete and prices are reported strong 
and are likely to be slightly higher. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 lb.; weldless coil chain, 
50-5 per cent oft’ list; No. 00, 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 


Coaster Wagons.—Future orders for 
this line will be taken shortly. Present 
shipments are heavy. The business on 
this line for 1922 was said to be ex- 
ceptionally large. Factories are taking 
orders for spring and summer at pres- 
ent prices which they are guaranteeing. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—The 
copper market has strengthened con- 
siderably. Several small advances 
amounting to at least 5 per cent, have 
been received by local houses, but 
prices to the retailer have not yet 
been changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets 
burrs, 40-5 per cent discount. 


Cutlery.—Pocket knives are not being 
produced in quantities large enough to 
meet the demand. Several factories 
have business ahead for a considerable 
period. It looks as if there will be a 
shortage of knives this year. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor. Pipe. 
—The new prices for this line for the 
first quarter are said to be practically 
the same as those ruling at the close 
of the year, but there is considerable 
irregularity and the market has not 
settled to definite figures. 

Field Fence.—Shipment of the future 
orders has commenced. There is a very 
active demand and mills are still slow 
in deliveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per 
“cent discount from lists. 


stocks, 
and 
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Files.—Sales are reported as good 
with prices holding steady. 

Ww uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
take Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 

10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 

files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

Fishing Tackle.—If future orders are 
any forecast of the season’s require- 
ments, then a record breaking year can 
be expected. Shipments have already 
started to the trade. 


Galvanized Ware.—Stocks continue 
to move very freely. There is no change 
in prices and stocks are said to be very 
complete. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition 
water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 
$2.15 doz.; 12-qt., $2.35 doz.; 14-qt. 
$2.75 doz. Galvanized wash tubs, No. 

1, $6.15 doz.; No. 2, $7 doz.; No. 3, 

$8 doz. 

Garden Hose.—-Future sales continue 
to come in large lots. The total ad- 
vances so far have ranged from 10 to 
12% per cent. The rubber market is 
stronger and higher prices are ex- 
pected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9% to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. cord 
hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 


Glass Oven Ware.—The sales on this 
line have been the best on record. Re- 
tail stocks are pretty well cleaned out 
after the holiday trade and whole- 
salers’ stocks are not complete. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $1 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $1 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates. — No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. . 

Bread Pans.— No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Sales are reported 
as being good. Stocks are still short 
on some sizes of glass and replenish- 
ments are becoming slower. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 lb. kits, 
$3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; Gla- 
zier’s Points, No. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. 
packages, 65c. 


Hammers.—There is nothing new to 
report on this line. Deliveries to 
jobbers’ are still slow and factories 
claim to be sold up for several months. 
The market is strong and sales are 
lively. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $12 per doz.: 12-o0z. 
Ball Pein, $9 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 
Hatchets.—Sales are active for the 

season and deliveries are slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago; Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $17.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $13.75 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $13.15 doz.; 
Competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $9.90 doz. 

Hickory Handles.—No definite price 
advances have been received as yet, 
although they are expected to follow 
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very shortly. The demand is exception- 
ally good and deliveries are slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory Handles — 
No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 doz.; 
No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selected second 
growth white hickory handles, $6 
doz.; special white second growth 
hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 hatchet and 
hammer handles, 90c. doz.; second 
growth hickory hatchet and hammer 
handles, $1.40 doz. 

Hinges.—Stocks at wholesalers’ and 
manufacturers’ have not improved. 
Demand continues heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.24; 6-in., 
$1.70; 8-in., $2.80; 10-in., $4.30 per doz. 
pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., 
$2.05; 8-in., $3.51; 10-in., $5.10 per doz. 
pairs. 

Ice Cream Freezers—An advance 
very shortly is not considered unlikely. 
Future sales are heavier than last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., 

-» $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., $8.30; 
6-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., 13.50; 10-qt., 
$18; 12-qt., .60, less 50 per cent. 
Arctic, 1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
5.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 

$11.10, less 50 per cent. 

Ice Skates.—Sales are the heaviest 
in years. The cold snap just before 
Christmas brought out a tremendous 
avalanche of orders that bid fair to 
wipe out stocks. The demand during 
the next month is expected to be ex- 
ceptionally large. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chi : Key clamp rocker, 
men’s and ys’, bright finish, 70c. 
per pair; key clamp hockey, $1.03 per 
pair; half key clamp hockey, women’s 
and girls’, 96c. per pair; half key 
clamp hockey, women’s and girls’, 
$1.26 per pair. 

Incubators.—The orders on hand are 
said to be the largest ever placed. It 
is thought that recent duty tariff on 
eggs is responsible for the early de- 
mand, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount from all lists. 

Lanterns.—The present good demand 
is expected to last through the first 
quarter. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 
per doz. Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
blast, $8.25 per doz. No. 2 Dietz cold 
blast lanterns, $13 per doz.; with 
large founts, $14.25 per doz.; scout, $6 


per doz. 

Lawn Fence and Gates.—Future 
orders are heavy. The current demand 
is active. Much city business has been 
placed for this line. 


We 
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quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 
Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Future orders are still coming in and 
sales this year are expected to be most 


satisfactory. Nothing has been heard 


relative to price changes of any nature. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net: 
14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 


$9.50 each net. Same, $9.95 
each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 


Meat Choppers.—The fall demand 
has been very active. It is expected 
that January and February will be the 
best months in this line in some years. 


Nails.—Some independent mills have 
advanced 10 cents per keg, but local 
prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.45 per keg base. The extra for gal- 
vanized nails is now $1.50 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2 for shorter than 1-in. 
Oilers.—Shipments have started on 

the future orders which are said to be 
very heavy. Prices are about the same 


as last season. 


Paints and Oils.—Linseed oil and de- 
natured alcohol advanced. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Linseed Oil—Raw, barrel lots, $1.03 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 98c. per gal. 
Linseed Oil. — Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1.05 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1 per 


gal. 
ywepantian. — In barrels, $1.60 per 
£ 


16-in., 


stocks, 


al. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 

White Lead. — 100-lb. kegs, 13%c. 
per Ib.; 50-lb. kegs, 13%c. per Ib.; 
25-lb. kegs, 13%c. per Ib.; 12%-lb. 
kegs, 13%c. per Ib. 

- Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6%4c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $3.95 
per gal.; orange, $3.70 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 
Refrigerators.— Present future 

orders exceed the factories’ capacity. 
Jobbers are selling their stocks very 
rapidly. 

Roller Skates.—There is a tremend- 
ously large sale of this line and a short- 
age is expected early. Prices are 
higher and other advances may be ex- 
pected. 


Rope.—Spring orders are heavier 
than last year. Prices are reported 
strong with advancing tendencies. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 16%4c. to 18%c. 
per Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 15%c. to 
16%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 15%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 13%c. to 15%c. per 
1 ase; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 12%c. to 14c. per Ib. base. 
Sash Cord.—Sales . continue heavy 

with high prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $11.95 
per doz. hanks. 


Sash Weights.—The 
eased off somewhat. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weights, 
per ton. 

Screen Doors.—An advance of 5 per 
cent was made last month. A _ good 
business is expected. Shipments will 
start Feb. 1 to 15. 


Screws.—New prices have not yet 
been announced, but little change from 
the present schedule is expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 


market has 
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Sewing Machines.—A fine lot of 
future orders have been placed with 
jobbers on this line. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Orders are still being booked in goodly 
numbers and it is expected that sales 
will be larger than last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages; hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85; dealer’s 
discount 25 per cent. 


Sleds.— Sales are exceptionally 
heavy. The winter weather just at 
holiday time broke several local stocks. 
The January demand is keeping up in 
fine shape. | 

We quote from jobbers’ 

f.0.b. Chicago; 33-in., $11 doz.; 


$13.50 doz.; 40-in., $16 ans 
$20.50 doz.; 56-in., $27 d 


Snow Shovels.—The Camel was 
very brisk with the first heavy snow. 
The current orders are fair, but may 
be expected to take a big increase with 
the first real snow of the season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized steel snow 
shovels, ribbed steel blade, 7% x 10- 
in.,ash D handle, $2.50 per doz. Same, 
ribbed steel blade, 21 x 16-in., re- 
inforced back, D handle, $10.90 per 
doz. Same, spring steel blade, 16 x 
18-in., japanned D handle, $10.30 per 
OZ. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Sales are 
excellent with market firm. 


oot, 
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|S reid snows followed by thaws 
have kept young people, who love 
to be out of doors, on pins and needles 
during the past week, and the retail 
hardware sales of sleds, etc., have been 
a little better than expected. The sale 
of shovels and sidewalk cleaning tools, 
galvanized ware and possibly a few 
other items has been even better, but 
general weather conditions have been 
decidedly against the movement of mer- 
chandise over the retail counters. Quite 
a few of the retail dealers have taken 
advantage of the lull and have begun 
that much dreaded job of stock-taking. 

The retail trade, generally speaking, 
is in an optimistic frame of mind. Holi- 
day business was mighty good, the 
average holdings of merchandise are 
considerably smaller than last year, al- 
though the variety of goods is some- 
what larger, and most of the dealers 
will have paid up all or practically all 
of their bills. For these reasons, the 
trade is looking forward with confi- 
dence. In this respect, the contrast 
with sentiment a year ago is quite 
marked. As to the future, it appears 
reasonably assured there will be an- 
other tremendous building movement in 
New England ,during 1923. Average 
house rents are as high or higher than 
a year back, while the cost of fuel is 
considerably higher. A great many 
people are making plans to build small 
homes, which will cost less to carry on 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 
solder, $25 per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 
solder, $24 per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $23 per 100 lb.; high-speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $10 per 100 


Spring Butts.—Manufacturers have 
announced a 10 per cent advance in 
these lines. Local prices will be ad- 
vanced shortly. 


Steel Goods.—Liberal orders have 
been placed and shipments are started 
to the retailer. The South is asking for 
immediate shipments due to early sea- 
son there. 

Steel Sheets.—The market is firm 
and unchanged. Deliveries have im- 
proved and stocks are complete. The 
mills are sold for considerable time 
ahead. Early purchase is necessary for 
spring delivery. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $4.85 per 100 Ib. 


Traps.—The demand continues to be 
in excess of last year, but the season 
is pretty well along. Due to the favor- 
able weather, the demand is expected 
to be good all January. 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
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loans than it does now to rent a few 
city rooms. 

That the retail trade is optimistic is 
demonstrated by the free manner in 
which they are placing orders for 
spring and even later goods. The most 
extreme case of forward buying coming 
to light the past week concerns a large 
order for skiis to be delivered in the 
fall of this year. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if ever before in local hardware his- 
tory did the jobbing houses have so 
much forward business on their books 
at this time as they have today. Now 
that the possibility of another coal 
strike looms up, it is believed the re- 
tail trade will be even more anxious to 
get in under cover. The largest and 
strongest retail firms are going even 
one better. They are instructing job- 
bers to ship goods as soon as they wish, 
which is rather unusual for this time 
of the year. 

A few price changes were announced 
the past week, most of them upward, 
but the jobbing trade admits it has been 
pleasantly surprised by the small num- 
ber so far this year. Quite a few of 
the wholesale houses had been inclined 
to expect a general revision. Among 
those things that have advanced since 
last reports are rasps, certain kinds of 
bolts, chain, drills, dry colors, glue, 
sheet lead, painters’ lead, turpentine, 
linseed oil and brooders. 

Air Rifles. —The Daisy Mfg. Co., 
Plymouth, Mich., has issued a new price 
list which, aside from the dropping of 
three models, B3, B9 and B16, and the 
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Twist Drills, Carbon.—A 331/3 per 
cent advance has been announced by 
manufacturers. There is no change in 
bit stocks, 


Wire Goods.—There seems to be no 
question about a shortage existing on 
wire products even before the season 
gets well started. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.20 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.10 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.85 per spool; No. 

8 galvanized plain wire, $3.70 per 100 
as ; polished fence staples, $3.75 per 
lb.; catch weight spools painted 
rae wire, $3.75 per 100 Ilb.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $1.85 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2. 15 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 56 per cent discount; 
galvanized after poultry netting, 51 
per cent discount. 
Wheelbarrows.—After the advance in 
November, the market appears to be 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4, Tubular, $6. 50 
each; No. 14, Steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $6 each; ge nal 
tive grade, steel tray, $4 each; Com- 
mon wood, bolted, $3 each; Steel leg, 
garden barrow, $5 each. 
Wrenches.—Sales are heavy and 

manufacturers have advanced prices 10 
per cent, although local prices have not 
yet been affected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 40 
per cent; knife handles, 50 per cent. 


adding of a new popgun to retail at 25 
cents, is without special feature. Prices 
remain as in 1922. 


Barbed Wire.—The market is begin- 
ning to assume signs of life once more. 
Three or four months ago, jobbing 
houses, foreseeing an advance in prices, 
took quite a bunch of forward business. 
Following the advance in mill and job- 
bing prices, buying dwindled to small 
proportions. Now that wire goods in 
general are giving evidence of further 
strength, some of the retail hardware 
trade, not covered, are getting in orders. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Barbed Wire.—Two-ply, twisted, 
galvanized, 80-rod reels, $3.90 per reel; 
catch-weight reels, $4.45 per 100 Ib. 
Galvanized cable, 80-rod reels, $3.35 
— reel; catch-weights, $4.15 per 100 


Staples.—Galvanized fence staples, 
$4.45 per keg. 


Barrows.—Many retail dealers in this 
territory already have covered require- 
ments, but a sizable portion of the 
trade has yet to buy. The jobbing trade 
is inclined to look for a shortage of 
garden kinds a little later. They say 
big demands have been made upon the 
manufacturers and that because of the 
transportation situation over a period 
of months it would not be surprising 
if deliveries were delayed. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 
good quality, No. 4 each; in lots 
of six, $5.50 each. Canal, No. 120, 
pone each; No. 75A, steel tray, $6.50 
each. 
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Blacksmith Supplies.— New prices 
have been issued locally on rasps, 
which represent an advance of about 
10 per cent. Jobbers also have an- 
nounced that an extra charge will be 
made for welding, bolt holes, etc., in 
connection with axles, depending on 
specifications. Otherwise charges for 
blacksmith supplies remain unchanged. 
Business in this branch of the jobbing 
business is remarkably good for this 
particular time. Individual orders re- 
ceived, in a majority of cases, concern 
small amounts of stock, but the num- 
ber of orders is large and a wide va- 
riety of stock is involved. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Anvils.—Standard makes, 18c. per 


Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one-piece, under 2%-in., 1lc. per Ib.; 
square bed, drawn and one-piece, 
2%-in. and 3-in., 10c. per lb., coach 
bed axles, 11%c. per Ib. 

Springs.—Common wagon and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per Ib, base. 

Horseshoes.—_We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100- 
lb. kegs to dealers in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7 per keg 
base. Base prices are for No. 2 or 
larger. To Connecticut, blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $6.75 
per 100-Ib. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weight, $11.50 
per keg; track side weights, $11.75; 
toe weights, $10.25; steel shoes, $8.75; 
toe creased, $7.25; side wear, 25; 
calked, $9.25; extra light  calked, 
$9.75; iron countersunk, $7.75; 
countersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75; light, 
driving, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; 
all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Calks.—Dull, $2.15 per 
box; sharp, $2.40; blunt heel, $2.40; 
sharp heel, $2.65. 

Nails.—Horseshoe, Reliance 
Brighton and Crown, No. 5, ‘ 

$4.90; No. 7, $4.70; 


and 
40 


s No. 6, 

. 3 4.35; Nos. 9, 

11, $4.25. When less than 256 

Ib. of a size are wanted, an extra 
charge of 1c. a pound is made. 

Rasps.—Heller, 65 and 10 per cent 

discount; Superior, etc., 75 and 10 

per cent discount; Stokes, 75 and 10 

per cent discount, 


Bolts and Nuts.—The market here 
on tire bolts is 10 per cent higher and 
on stove bolts 5 per cent. The general 
market on bolts and nuts apparently 
is very strong. The new year has 
started off well, according to the job- 
bers, bookings since last reports being 
as large, if not larger, than before the 
holidays. Most everybody is carrying 
fairly comfortable stocks, yet holes are 
noted here and there, especially on pop- 
ular selling sizes of small stock. The 
mills are understood to be booked well 
ahead, which lends firmness to the gen- 
eral situation. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in., shorter and smaller 
cut threads, 40 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. D. nuts, 35 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 30 per cent discount; 
Empire tire bolts, 50 per cent dis- 


count; stove bolts, 70 per cent dis- 
count. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, $1 off list; 
Cc. P. C, & T., all kinds, $1 off list: 
check nuts, list; semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 65 and 

per cent discount; larger, 60 per 
cent discount; finished case-hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


Chain.—Makers of proof coil, self- 
colored chain have notified the whole- 
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sale hardware trade here of an ad- 
vance, which virtually amounts to 4 
cent a pound. Notification was by wire, 
and until regular lists are received, the 
jobbing trade will ‘ maintain prices. 
During the past month a large amount 
of chain has been moved. Local stocks, 
which three or four months ago ap- 
peared excessive to holders, have been 
worked down to a point where the situ- 
ation is much healthier. Users are 
making tentative inquiries on machine 
chain, consequently a resumption of 
actual buying is anticipated at an early 
date. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: ; 
Machine Chains.—Twist lengths, 
5/16-in., 15c, per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 
Ib.; 7/16-in., 12%c. per Ib.; long or 
open length link chain, 3/16-in., 16%4c. 
per lb.; %4-in., 15c. per Ib.; 9/32-in., 
l4e. per ib.; 5/16-in., 12%c. per Ib.; 

%-in., 11c. per Ib. 
Proof Coil Fa ats Chain.— 


., $8.60; %4-in., ‘$7.70; 9/16-in.. 
9.25; 5@-in., $8.95; %-in., $8.60; 
8.30; 14-in., $8 per 100 Ib. 

Clocks.—Since the resumption of 
operations following Jan. 1 inventory, 
some of the leading Connecticut manu- 
facturers of clocks have increased run- 
ning schedules, not only in special, but 
all departments. Increased production 
therefore is anticipated. The manufac- 
turers are still wel behind on deliver- 
ies, and jobbing and retail supplies of 
certain makes and styles are probably 
smaller than they have been at any 
time during the past year. 

Cultivators.—The past year was not 
a particularly satisfactory one for the 
sale of cultivators. Most everybody 
tried to get along with what stock they 
had on hand, and it is believed that 1923 
holds much more promise. Contrasted 
with last year, prices today are very 
much lower, which is another reason 
why jobbers anticipate a better market. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Midget, 3.35 per doz.;  three- 
prong cultivators, 6.45 per doz.; five- 
prong cultivators, $8.65 per doz.; all 
prices net. 

Drills and Reamers.—The long ex- 
pected and put off advance in drills has 
materialized. It amounts to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. The market has 
been decidedly out of line with hard- 
ware values in general for months. A 
great many of the largest users of 
drills have not been slow to take ad- 
vantage of this fact. Jobbers say, 
however, it is doubtful if the average 
retail dealer has taken full advantage 
of the situation. Manufacturers, it is 
understood, have been losing money on 
every dollar’s worth they sold. Some 
of the makers of reamers changed their 
prices several weeks ago, it will be re- 
called. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 60 and 
10 per cent discount; bit stock drills, 
60 per cent discount; center drills, 
65 per cent discount; drills and coun- 
tersinks combined, 20 per cent dis- 
count; ratchet drills, 30 per cent dis- 
count; wood boring brace bits, 50 per 
cent discount; high speed drills, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; jobbers, 
letter and number sizes, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; electricians’ drills, 
40 per cent discount. 


Reamers.—Bit stock, 30 per cent 
discount; bright square and T. S. 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25 per cent discount; tap- 
ered pins, 40 per cent discount; 
escutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount; 
small fluted rose and socket reamers, 
20 per cent discount. 


Dry Colors.—Before we realize it 
good old spring will be upon us, and 
the demand for dry colors will be on. 
Certain of the retail dealers already 
are placing their orders and others in- 
dicate they will do so within a short 
time. Contrasted with a year ago, 
prices show irregularity, with advances 
outnumbering declines two to one. 
Where advances have taken place they 
are small. American made products 
continue to enjoy a better demand than 
the imported, but the margin of advan- 
tage appears to be wearing down all 
the time. 

Prices, in less than barrel lots, per 


pound, from Boston jobbers’ stocks 
follow (figures in cents): 


Metallic brn.. 4 
Yellow ochre. 3% 
Venetian red. 3% 
Ultr’ine blue.23 
P. Green 


P, green and lampblack come in 
packages; other colors in bulk. 
Files.—The. initial efforts of jobbing 

salesmen this year have had satisfac- 
tory results so far. With the resump- 
tion of business, the volume of aggre- 
gate bookings appears just as large as 
when 1922 buying left off. Local job- 
bers’ stocks are in fairly good shape, 
but are far from excessive. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote and American, 65 and 5 per 


cent discount; X. F., 12% per cent 
discount, 


Fire Arms.—The Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass., 
recently issued its 1923 price lists, 
which shows a revision in double action 
revolvers and double barrel shot guns. 
Otherwise quotations remain about as 
heretofore. 


Glassware.—The demand for glass 
teapots, if anything, is heavier than it 
was previous to Christmas. Not many 
of the retail dealers in New England 
secured all they wanted at that time. 
Now, some of the largest tea and coffee 
houses are buying from whoever they 
can, and like Oliver Twist, constantly 
are calling for more. Christmas busi- 
ness in glass cooking ware was excel- 
lent, according to those retail dealers 
seen the past week. Certain styles were 
sold out several days before Christmas, 
and stocks in general are down to very 
small proportions. 

Glue.—Glue, such as is carried in re- 
tail hardware store paint departments, 
finished up the old year much better 
than expected. During the early part 
of 1922, sales were few and far be- 
tween, but in the closing months busi- 
ness picked up well. Ground glue re- 
cently was marked up a cent or so a 
pound, but plate and bonnet bring no 
more than they did last summer. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks; Glue—Ground, l5c. per Ib.; 
plate, 20c. per lb.; bonnet, 30c. per Ib. 
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Lead (Sheet.)—As recently intimated 
would transpire, local quotations on 
sheet lead have been increased another 
1 cent a pound to 14 cents to comply 
with new lists issued by producers. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Sheet lead, 14c. per lb., base list. 


Lead.—The market here on painters’ 
lead recently was advanced about 1 cent 
per pound in keeping with the pig lead 
and linseed oil markets. The new prices 
are guaranteed against a decline during 
the first six months of this year. 


Based quotations on lead, in 12%, 
25, 50 and 100-lb. kegs, follow (fig- 
ures in cents): 

12% Ib. 25-50 Ib. 100 Ib. 
White, oil 14 13% 1 
White, dry .... 
Red, oil 1 


White, in 5-lb. -tins, 50 or 100 Ib. 
to the case, is 16%c. per lb.; and in 
1-lb. tins, 25, 50 or 100 Ib. to case, is 
18%c. per Ib. 

Nails.—The wire nail 
mixed, to say the least. Two of the 
largest independent mills have ad- 
vanced prices 10 per cent, while the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
some of the small mills are sticking to 
old price schedules. But the thing that 
is bothering the jobber most is where 
and when he is to get enough stock to 
fill probable needs. It would not take 
much buying on the part of the retail 
trade to virtually clean up every nail 
in Boston, and the mills hold out little 
encouragement. The cut nail situation, 
if anything, is stronger. One hears 
considerable talk about a further ad- 
vance in prices within the near future. 
Stocks held by the wholesale firms are 
not much larger than those of wire 
nails. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $3.70 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.05 per keg, base, and 
in carload lots, $2.80 per keg, base, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; cut nails, $4.15 per 
keg, base, from store; from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $3.85 per 
keg, base; galvanized nails, 1 in. and 
longer, add $1.75 per keg, shorter, add 


$2.25; hard steel nails, $3.85 per keg, 
base, from store. 


Oils—Apparently there is no limit 
to the top of the turpentine market. 
Today this liquid in one-gallon lots 
commands $1.82, in five-gallon lots, 


situation is 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 8. 


ve use an old phrase, the new year 
in the steel trade has come in “in 
a blaze of glory,” and this means that 
conditions in every way could hardly 
be better. The amount of new buying 
already in the new year gives strong 
evidence that the consumers are in need 
of materials, nearly every order that 
comes in being tagged with a request 
for prompt delivery. As far as the 
steel mills in the Pittsburgh district 
are concerned, we can say that they are 
all practically sold up for the first 
three months of this year, and some 
are now declining to take on any more 
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$1.77; in 10-gallon lots $1.72, and in 
barrel lots $1.62. The linseed oil mar- 
ket also holds mighty strong, being 
$1.18 per gallon in one-gallon lots, 
$1.13 in five-gallon lots, $1.08 in 10- 
gallon lots and 98 cents in barrel lots. 
In fact, alcohol, oils, and most every- 
thing in this branch of the hardware 
business is high. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Oils.—In less than barrel lots, 
caster, $1.30 per gal.; cylinder, 80c. 
per gal.; lard, $1.15 per gal.; neats- 
foot, $1.15 per gal.; gasoline, 33c. per 
gal.; benzine, 33c. per gal. 

Alcohol, etc.—In barrel lots, dena- 
tured alcohol, 67c. per gal.; wood 
alcohol, 75c. per gal.; turpentine, 
on per gal.; linseed oil, $1.18 per 


Paints.—Rumors of an advance of at 
least 25 cents a gallon in mixed paints 
have not materialized so far, at least. 
There is no disputing the fact, how- 
ever, that the paint market is strong, 
and that if a change is made in quota- 
tions it will be upward. Sales of mixed 
paints last year were far above those 
for 1921, and the leading selling inter- 
ests can give you plenty of apparently 
logical reasons why 1923 will beat 1922 
by sixteen city blocks. 

Paint Sundries.—Although linseed 
oil is expensive, whiting and other 
things that go into the manufacture of 
putty are cheaper, consequently prices 
for this product have not changed in a 
long time. A large amount of putty 
has been sold in Boston during the past 
three or four months, most of it in con- 
nection with the window glass trade. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: Sundries (paint)—Putty, best 
grades, in 125-lb. drums, 6%c. per Ib.; 
commercial putty (in drums), 4%c.; 
paint removers, $2.50 list; oxalic 
acid, 23c. per Ib 
Papers.—For the week after jobbing 

inventory taking, sales of prepared 
papers have been remarkably good. 
Judging from business the past week 
and in December, retail stocks are being 
turned over frequently. 


We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $75 
per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $61 per ton from stock, 


Poultry Supplies.—Local jobbing quo- 
tations on the National line of brooders 


. 
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orders, except for shipment in second 


quarter. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., the largest maker of sheets 
and tin plate, is sold up tight on sheets 
for the next three months, and on tin 
plate practically for the first six 
months. In wire and wire nails, the 
mills have little material to spare for 
this quarter, and are away behind in 
shipments. This condition is in direct 
contrast with conditions of one year 
ago, at which time the mills were very 
short of work and had few orders ahead 
of them. 

In the matter of steel prices, we can 
say that they are very firm, and while 
no higher, they are showing a tendency 
to advance in the near future. There is 
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are now subject to a discount of 30 per 
cent, contrasted with 35 per cent here- 
tofore. So far as can be ascertained, 
jobbing quotations on other makes have 
not been changed. The new year has 
started off with a vim in the poultry 
supplies market, with the demand cov- 
ering practically everything handled in 
Boston, and with individual orders 
averaging up well in volume. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Brooders.—National line, A, 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; B, 
chick capacity, $26.50 each. Less 35 
per cent discount to the trade. Blue 
flame, No. 27, $17.50; No. 28, $20; No. 
29, $22.50 each, list. 

Incubators.—Buckeye line, No. 1 
$37.50 each, list; No. 2, $44.50; No. 3, 
$57.75; No. 4, $68; No. 5, $107; No. 14, 
$16.50; No. 16, $27.50; No. 17, $36.75. 
Discounts from stock, 30 per cent. 
From factory, Springfield, Ohio, f.o.b. 
35 per cent. 

Poultry Netting.._.From store, 40 
and 10 per cent off list. From fac- 
tory, 50 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh on any size of netting 
galvanized after weaving. For net- 
ting galvanized before weaving an 
extra 10 per cent is charged, 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry, 
per keg. 

Troughs.—Royal feed, 12-in., 
per doz. list; 18-in., $3; 24-in., $4. 
Discount 33% per cent. 

Fountains. — Royal, galvanized 
drinking, 1-qt., $4 per doz. list; 2-qt., 
$5; 4-qt., $6; Mason jar, galvanized, 
$1.25. Charcoal, tin $1.75 per doz. 
Discount 33% per cent. 


Sinks.—The wholesale trade is look- 
ing forward to a good business in sinks 
this year, especially during spring 
months. It figures that stocks in re- 
tail hards are limited, that prices are 
on a very firm foundation, and that an 
early clean-up of its holdings is as- 
sured. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Common Iron Sinks—2% ft., $3.80 
each, net; 8 ft., $4.85; 3% ft., $5.35. 


Waxes.—The day for carpeted floors 
seems to be past. We live in an age of 
skating rink floors and mahogany fur- 
niture, and these necessitate waxes and 
polishing fluids of all kinds. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Waxes.—Floor, 50c. per Ib.; para- 
ffin (in cakes), 8c. per lb.; parawax 
(in Ib. cakes), 11c. per Ib.; best bees- 
wax, 35c. per lb.; ordinary beeswax, 
23c. per Ib. 


$5.45 
$2.5 


from Boston jobbers’ 


little or no disposition to shade, on the 
contrary, some mills that only a short 
time ago were inclined to make lower 
prices on desirable orders are now hold- 
ing firm, and are absolutely refusing to 
make any concessions whatever over 
what are regarded as regular market 
prices. 

The amount of new orders that is 
being placed in the heavier forms of 
steel is very heavy. They are coming 
mostly from the steel car shops, and 
from the builders of tank work and 
boiler work. The railroads are still 
buying very heavily of cars and loco- 
motives, some large orders having come 
out in the past week. The Great 
Northern Railroad has bought 1500 70- 
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ton steel cars, the order having been di- 
vided equally between the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. and the Standard Steel Co., 
both Pittsburgh industries. The South- 
ern Pacific has bought 3700 wooden 
box cars, 500 stock cars and 350 flat 
cars, all for delivery in this year as 
early as the builders can turn them 
out. The Baltimore & Ohio has bought 
5000 coal cars, and is in the market for 
2000 to 2500 box cars. The Chicago & 
Northwestern has also bought 2200 
cars and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe has ordered twelve locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. This 
latter concern entered orders in De- 
cember for more than $6,000,000 worth 
of locomotives, and has work ahead for 
about five months. The oil interests are 
placing liberal orders for oil storage 
tanks, one such order placed last week 
being for eighteen 55,000 barrel tanks. 

Figures just made public show that 
output of pig iron is steadily getting 
heavier. On Jan. 1, there were in oper- 
ation in this country, 253 _ blast 
furnaces, with a capacity of over 100,- 
000 tons of pig iron per day. At this 
time last year there were only 125 blast 
furnaces active, the number going now 
being more than double that of a year 
ago. The output of steel ingots in De- 
cember was nearly double that of a 
year ago, so that as far as operations 
are concerned, we are far and away 
ahead of last year at this time. 

The automobile companies are also 
buying heavily of finished steel prod- 
ucts. One company lately placed over 
200,000 tons of small plates, steel strips 
and other steel products that gd into 
the building of cars. Another automo- 
bile builder is figuring on the purchase 
of about 150,000 tons of steel, and the 
order will be placed in a short time, 
if it has not already been ‘given out. 

All predictions are that 1923 is go- 
ing to be the best year the steel trade 
has had since 1919, and this was one 
of the best years in its history. 

Almost similar conditions as_ those 
noted above exist in the hardware mar- 
ket, the outlook for business being ex- 
ceptionally good. The holiday trade 
this year was excellent, the only draw- 
pack being that some merchants lost 
sales because they were unable to re- 
place goods which they had sold out, 
the railroads again falling down miser- 
ably in delivery. Stocks of goods car- 
ried by the jobbers and retail hardware 
trade are light, and active buying in 
the next several months is likely. Near 
the close of last year, the outlook for 
maintenance of prices was none too good 
and merchants were slow in buying, be- 
lieving that by holding off they might 
be able to place their orders at lower 
figures. This has not proven to be the 
case; In some cases prices are higher, 
and the outlook is that on some lines of 
goods they will be higher before the 
year is very much older. 

In the past week prices have been 
advanced on twist drills, carpet sweep- 
ers, hickory handles, mail boxes, spring 
‘Inges, copper and brass goods, white 
lead, locks and knobs and on garden 
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trowels. Advances are impending on 
other lines, and are likely to come out 
in the next week or ten days. 
Automobile Accessories. — In the 
past week the United States Tire Co. 
and The B. F. Goodrich Co. made ad- 
vances of 10 to 12% per cent in tires 
and tubes, other leading makers having 
made these advances about two weeks 
ago. The open weather so far this 
winter has been conducive to liberal 
sales of accessories, and the volume of 
business is heavy. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75. 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 


each for less than 100, and 43c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 


Axes.— The expected advance in 
prices on axes has not been made, but 
the manufacturers have reaffirmed 
present prices until March 1, at which 
time it is the general expectation of 
the trade that there will be an advance 
of $1 per doz. or more. The demand is 
good, jobbers saying that the retail 
trade is buying liberally. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single  bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 

14.50 per doz.; double  bitted, 
handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 
per doz. 


Brass Goods.—Nearly all makers 
have made an advance in prices on brass 
and copper goods. The Elgin Brass 
Mfg. Co., Elgin, Ill, has made a gen- 
eral advance in prices on brass cocks 
for baths and lavatories. The whole 
market is very strong, and further ad- 
vances are likely at any time. 


Carpet Sweepers.—The Bissell Car- 
pet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has made an advance in prices on their 
general lines of sweepers. Local job- 
bers have also advanced prices and now 
quote Elite, $60 per doz.; Grand Rapids, 
japanned, $44, and Universal, japanned, 
$42 per doz. in small lots from stock. 


Chamois Skins.—It is stated that an 
advance in prices is coming on these 
goods, and local jobbers are advising 
their customers to get under cover. 


Carpenters’ Aprons.—Some makers 
have advanced prices on these goods 
about 10 per cent, and the market is 
very strong. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The new demand is 
better, and prices seem to be firmer. 
Jobbers and consumers are specifying 
freely on contracts placed in the last 
quarter of last year. Automobile build- 
ers are buying more freely, and the 
whole market is better in every. 


Discounts being quoted on bolts and 
nuts, also the prices on rivets to the 
large trade, are as follows: 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60 and 5 per cent off list. Machine 
bolts, small, cut threads, 50 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list; cut 
threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 
Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
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Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hexagon blank nuts, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list, Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$3.25 to $3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
sq. or hexagon nuts, blank, $3.25 to 
$3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or 
hexagon nuts, tapped, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
9/16 in. and smaller, U. S. S., 75, 10 
and 5 per cent off list; % in. and 


larger, U. S. S., 70, 10 and 2% per 
cent off list; small sizes, S. A. E., 
80 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
% in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 
and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 


in bulk, 80, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts,50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hexagon head cap screws, 75 per 
cent off list. Milled set screws, 75 
per cent off list. Upset cap screws, 
75 and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 80 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.15. Large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25. 
Small rivets, 65 per cent off list. 

Jobbers charge the usual advances 
to the retail trade for small lots out 
of stock. 


Cobblers’ Materials.—Louis Sacks, 
Newark, N. J., has made an advance in 
prices on cobblers’ outfits. 

Hickory Handles.—Due to the scarc- 
ity in hickory wood, prices on handies 
for axes, picks and sledges are about 
15 per cent higher now than they were 
two months ago. 


Iron Measures——The Acme Sheet 
Metal Co., Martins Ferry, Ohio, has 
made an advance of 10 per cent in 
prices on its full line of iron handles. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The market on 
both iron and steel bars is very active 
and some independent mills are re- 
ported to be considering the matter of 
advancing prices on steel bars to 2.10 
cents in large lots at mill. The present 
price is 2 cents at mill, and none of the 
makers will shade this price. 


Jobbers are quoting from 2.75c. to 
3c. per Ib. in small lots from store. 
Iron bars are also quieter in demand, 
few being sold in this market. Job- 
bers quote about 2.75c. from store. 


Mail Boxes.—Owing to the heavy de- 
mand lately for mail boxes, some mak- 
ers have advanced prices about 10 per 
cent. The demand is still very heavy. 


Malleable Iron Castings. — An ad- 
vance in prices on small malleable iron 
castings is looked for at an early date. 
These goods include hammers, cabinet 
clamps, cement tools, saw vises, saw 
sets, and other similar goods. The re- 
tail trade would do well to stock up on 
these goods before the market is higher. 

Lead Washers.—There has been an 
advance in prices on these goods of 
about 10 per cent. 


Garden Trowels.—The J. F. Ritten- 
house Mfg. Co., Liberty Mills, Ind., ef- 
fective on Jan. 1, advanced prices on 
garden trowels. 

Locks and Knobs.—Effective on Jan. 
1, John B. Auer, Trenton, N. J., made 
an advance in prices on its lines of 
locks and knobs. The demand is re- 


ported to be quite heavy. 


Steel Pipe—The Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, Wheeling, W. Va., has low- 
ered discounts on steel pipe one point, 
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equal to an advance of $2 per ton. As 
yet none of the other mills has made 
this advance, but may do so in a few 
days. The demand is heavy and prices 
are very strong. It is said that some 
pipe mills have work ahead for about 
three months. The demand for ‘iron 
pipe is also very active. 

Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as fol- 
lows: Prices per 190 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

lack Galv. 
%....$3.05 
ocee an 
%.... 2.93 $4.63 
%.... 3.67 5.00 
%.... 4.48 6.94 
Soldering Coppers.—Prices on these 
goods have been advanced 4 cents per 
Ib. Prices on all other copper goods 
are very firm, and are likely to advance 


at any time. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
638 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Jan. 8 


HE outlook in the hardware trade 

was never more promising at the 
start of a year than at the beginning 
of 1923. This is the opinion of the 
leaders in the trade who predict that 
business will be exceptionally good for 
at least the first six months of the year. 
The same sentiment was expressed by 
traveling salesmen of jobbing houses 
who while attending annual meetings 
of their sales organizations during the 
holidays showed a keen desiré to get 
back on the road with their order books 
as soon as possible. Retailers also are 
looking for a good year and there is 
a disposition among the retail trade to 
plage rather liberal orders for staple 
merchandise. Retail merchants as a 
rule do not look for a downward price 
tendency in the near future and, con- 
sidering the slow deliveries by many 
manufacturers, they feel that it will 
be advisable to stock up well. 

Few price changes have come with 
the new year. The expected advance 
on automobile tires was announced. 
Several manufacturers advanced mixed 
paints. White lead also advanced. 
Other advances included one line of 
heating stoves and ranges and hot air 
furnaces, twist drills, soil pipe, wall 
radiators and some types of radiation. 
Manufacturers of stove pipe announced 
that prices that have been prevailing 
will continue with the exception of 
some minor adjustments and recent 
prices on glass baking ware will remain 
in effect for at least six months. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
An advance in tires and tubes which 
had been expected fer some time was 
made by nearly all the Akron tire 
manufacturers Jan. 1. The advance 
ranges from 10,to 15 per cent. The 
higher prices are due to increased costs 
because of an advance in crude rubber 
and fabric. Some retailers are placing 
tire orders for spring shipment. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Miller Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
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Twist Drills —There have been some 
heavy advances in prices on these prod- 
ucts. Wood boring drills are up 25 per 
cent, no advance was made on bit stock 
drills, blacksmiths’ straight shank and 
also tapered shank drills have been ad- 
vanced about 33 1/3 per cent. Makers 
say that manufacturing costs have 
gone up so much that these advances 
were absolutely imperative. 

White Lead.—The National Lead Co. 
has just announced an advance of 
cents per lb. on white lead. Other mak- 
ers are expected to advance prices. 

Wire Products.—One other large in- 
dependent maker of wire and wire nails 
has made a straight advance of $2 per 
ton on wire products. It is said that all 
the wire mills are filled with orders 
over the next three months, and will 
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$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 

spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 

lots less than 50; Champion X spark 
plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
43c. each for over 100; Champion 

regular, 53c. each for less than 100, 

all sizes; 50c. each for over 100, 

Axes.—The supply of axes is rather 
short as shipments by manufacturers 
are irregular. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $18.50 per doz.; un- 
handled, $14 per doz.; double bitted 
axes, handled, 23 per doz.; un- 
handled, $18.50 per doz. 

Boilers and Radiation.—The Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. Jan. 1 advanced prices 
on Peerless wall radiation 5 per cent 
and advanced the list prices on 45 in. 
Peerless 2, 3 and 4 column radiation 
from 70 cents to 74 cents per square 
foot. 

Baseball Goods.—This line has been 
rather quiet but jobbers are now begin- 
ning to take orders and expect a heavy 
cemand for spring shipment. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand is 
rather slow. While the, jobbers’ prices 
are based on manufacturers’ prices that 
were in effect before the advance last 
October, there seems to be little prob- 
ability of an advance by jobbers. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 

Large and small machine bolts, cut 

thread, 50 to 55 per cent off list: 

rolled thread, 50, 5 and 10 to 60, 10 

and 5 per cent off list; carriage bolts, 

large and small, cut thread,:45 per 
cent off list; stove bolts, 75 per cent 
off list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off list. 

Brushes.—Sales of paint and varnish 
brushes have been heavy and some 
rnanufacturers are three to four months 
behind on deliveries. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Clipping Machines.—Jobbers are 
looking for a good demand for these 
for early shipment with the resumption 
of after holiday buying. There has 
been talk of a price advance but no 
official information has come from 
manufacturers regarding it. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; o. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85, both 
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not accept new business for delivery 
before about April. The market is very 
strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of 
$1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $2.90; galvanized wire, $3.40; 
galvanized barbed wire, $3.70; gal- 
vanized fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $2.60; these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 


stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount 25 
per cent. 
Corrugated Roofing.—Steel roofing is 
inactive but some demand for early 
spring shipment is expected shortly. 


Cleveland jobbers quote _ f.o.b 
Pittsburgh: 2%-inch, 29-gage corru- 
gated roofing, $4 to $4.05 per square. 
Glass Baking Ware.—-Manufacturers 
have announced that the prices that 
have prevailed recently will remain in 
effect. These are guaranteed against 
a decline up to July 1 and it is stated 
there will probably be no price changes 
this year. Retailers’ stocks were well 
cleaned out during the holidays and 
jobbers look for a fair demand this 
month. 

Game Traps.—The buying season is 
pretty well over although a few orders 
ure still being placed. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Victor No. 0, $153 per doz.; No. 1, 
$1.83 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3.80 per doz.; Oneida jump 
traps, No. 0, $1.89 per doz.; No. 1, 
$2 20 per doz.; No. 1%. $3.17 per doz. 
Galvanized Ware.—The demand is 

steady and fairly good. Prices are firm 
and unchanged. Jobbers have good 
stocks. 

Jobbers 


f.o.b. Cleveland: 


quote 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 


ment No. $6.75 to $7 per doz.; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, 
$8.65 to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.: pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
+ at $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 per 
oz. 


“Garden Hose.—Cleveland jobbers 
have been notified of a price advance 
by one manufacturer, this advance being 
1 cent per foot. 

Handles.—There is little activity in 
handles at present but jobbers are look- 
ing for a fair demand during the next 
few weeks. Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and 
double bitted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 

.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.; Amer- 
ican Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D shovel, 
spade and screw handles, X grade, 
$4.60 per doz.; malleable D_ grade 
manure fork and spading fork han- 
dles, $3.75 per doz.; grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
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4% ft., 


c , 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 
X grade. 3 i ft. 


32.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., 


doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 

Incubators.—More retail hardware 
dealers will handle incubators this year 
than did last. Jobbers are getting a 
fair volume of orders for early ship- 
ment. 

Cleveland jobbers quote Standard 
Automatic incubators as follows: 125- 
egg, $39.50; 250-egg, $57.75; 500-ege, 


$98: 1000-egg, $197.50. Brooder stoves, 
500 chicks, $21.50; 1000 chicks, $26.50. 


Ice Skates.—The ice skate business 
was so heavy during the holiday season 
that both jobbers and retail stocks were 
well cleaned out. 

Ladders—The demand for both 
straight ladders and step ladders shows 
an improvement and a good business is 
expected in these during the next few 
weeks. ; 

Nails and Wire.—Shipments from 
the mills have improved somewhat al- 
though jobbers claim it takes from ten 
to twelve weeks to get deliveries on an 
assorted order. Mill prices are very 
firm and one or two independent mills 
have made slight advances, however, 
jobbers’ prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than car lots, stock ship- 
ment, $3.05 per keg; same for mill 
shipment, $2.90 per keg; car lots, mill 
shipment, $2.80 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.30 per 100 lb.: No. 9 
annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 Ib.; 
cement coated nails, $2.55 per 100 Ib.; 
polished staples, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.—A 
heavy volume of business has been 
placed in both poultry netting and wire 
cloth for the coming season. A price 
advance on wire cloth was noted in our 
last report. It is not believed that any 
advance will be made in poultry netting. 


Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanoid, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.10 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, gal- 
vanized after weaving, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list; galvanized before weav- 
ing, 30, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 


Pruning Shears.—Jobbers are begin- 
ning to take orders for pruning shears 
for early shipment and a fair volume 
of business is looked for. 


Paints and Varnishes.—Three paint 
manufacturers have advanced prices 15 
cents per gallon on mixed paints and 
others are expected to follow suit. 
Floor paint has advanced 10 cents per 
gallon. Turpentine is very firm and 
higher. White lead has advanced \% 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
3725 Colfax Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 6. 


A S is usually the case between Christ- 
mas and New Year, the retail hard- 
ware business has been rather inactive, 
although several dealers have expressed 
themselves as being very much sur- 
prised at the amount of business that 
did develop, 
The average dealer is now busily en- 
gaged in taking inventory or is prepar- 
ing to take it, likewise the jobber. 
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cent per pound. Retailers are placing 
a fair volume of orders for future de- 
livery, 

Cleveland jobbers quote best grades 
of mixed paints at $2.60 to $2.75 for 
colored and $2.75 to $2.90 for white; 
linseed oil, $1.01 per gal. for raw oil, 
and $1.03 for boiled oil in barrel lots; 
turpentine, $1.60% per gal. in barrel 
lots; white lead, 13%c. per Ib. in 100 
lb. kegs. 


Plumbers’ Goods.— Anticipating a 
large amount of building work the 
coming season retailers are placing a 
liberal volume of orders for plumbers’ 
goods. Shipments of enamel ware are 
slow and there is an acute shortage of 
vitrous china ware. 


Refrigerators.—The bulk of the re- 
frigerator buying for the coming 
season is over and most manufacturers 
have sold their entire output. Retailers 
who deferred buying are now having 
trouble placing car lot orders. 


Rope.—There is a fair demand for 
rope for spring shipment with prices 
unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grade manila rope for 17%c. per Ib. 
for mill shipment and 18%c. per Ib. 
for stock shipment; best quality sisal 
rope, 14%c. per lb. for mill shipment, 
and 15c. for stock shipment. 


Stoves.—The Oakland Foundry Com- 
pany, Belleville, Ill., has announced a 
price advance of 5 per cent on its line 
of hot air furnaces, pipeless furnaces, 
laundry stoves, domestic water heaters, 
and heating stoves and ranges. Other 
price advances are expected. 

Soil Pipe.—A 5 per cent advance has 
been made on soil pipe. 


Cleveland jobbers quote standard 
soil pipe at 33 per cent off list; extra 
heavy 43 per cent off list, and fittings 
23 per cent off list. 


Steel Goods.—A good volume of busi- 
ness in steel goods has been looked 
for the coming season. Jobbers have 
ample stocks and will shortly begin 
shipments to their customers. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Jobbers 
are now starting to take orders for 
screen doors and windows for spring 
shipment at the prices which went into 
effect just before the holidays. Sales 
before the advance were fairly large. 

Syrup Cans.—Jobbers are taking 
orders for maple syrup cans for early 
shipment and a normal demand is ex- 
pected. 


Cleveland jobbers 
square slotted 
hundred; 
dred. 


TWIN CITIES 


Most of the jobbers’ salesmen have 
been off the territory during the past 
week and are now busily preparing for 
their first trip of the New Year. Indi- 
cations are that business will be good 
at least during the first few months of 
the year. Dealers have been placing 
larger spring orders than was the case 
last season. 

Manufacturing conditions are slowly 
improving, and the outlook is more 
promising than it has been for several 
months. 


quote 1 gal. 
top cans, $12.75 per 
% gal. cans, $11 per hun- 
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Snow Shovels.—The large amount of 
snowfall caused a very heavy demand 
for snow shovels late in December and 
jobbers’ stocks were about all cleaned 
out. 


Sleds.—Owing to a very heavy holi- 
day demand, jobbers’ stocks of sleds 
were almost entirely cleaned out and 
retailers’ stocks are reported to be very 
low. 


Shovels.—There is a moderate de- 
mand for shovels for spring shipment. 
Prices are firm at the $1 advance re- 
cently noted. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as 
follows: No. size shovels, fourth 
grade, $10.50 per doz.; second grade, 
$12 per doz.; first grade, $15.50 per 
doz, 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Manufac- 
turers have announced prices on stove 
pipe and elbows to remain effective 
until Sept. 1. Prices on 6 in. pipe are 
unchanged but some minor adjustments 
have been made on larger and smaller 
sizes. 

Cleveland jobbers quote 6 in., 28 
gage blued stove pipe, $2.60 per crate 
of 25 Ib., f.o.b. factory, and 6 in. 
crimped elbows, $1.32. 

Steel Sheets.—A few manufacturers 
are attempting to get somewhat higher 
prices on sheets but no general ad- 
vance has been made and jobbers’ prices 
are unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote sheets at 
34.25 to $4.40 for No. 28 black; $5.25 

; 5 for No. 28 galvanized; $3.70 
28 blue annealed 


to $5.35 
for No. 

Screws.—The demand is steady and 
prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat. head, 
bright, 80, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list: 
round head, blued, 7744, 5,5 and 5 
per cent off list; round head nickeled, 
67%, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list 
round head, brass, 72%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list. 


Steel Bars.—Mill prices 
have become very firm 
prices are unchanged. 


on steel bars 
and jobbers’ 


Cleveland Jobbers quote steel bars 
at 2.91c. and hoops and bands at 
3.71c. 

Twist Drills—Twist drill manufac- 
turers on Jan. 1 advanced prices 30 per 
cent on carbon twist drills and 35 per 
cent on high speed drills. Cleveland 
jobbers have made corresponding ad- 
vances and now quote carbon drills at 
65 per cent and 5 per cent off list and 
high speed drills at 50 per cent off list. 


The improvement in prices on grain 
has given the farmer a more hopeful 
attitude, and if something could be done 
to relieve the serious shortage of cars 
for shipment there is no doubt but that 
there would be a very material im- 
provement in the prosperity of this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Business during the past year was 
far in excess of that for 1921. : 

Builders’ Hardware.—The outlook for 
the coming year in builders’ hardware 
is very good, but it is extremely doubt- 
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ful whether or not it will equal the 
amount of sales for the past year. The 
shortage of homes and other buildings 
was considerably relieved because of 
the tremendous amount of building dur- 
ing 1922 and the need is not now so 
great. 

Axes.—There is only a small amount 
of business just at the present time. 
Prices show no change. 

We 

f o.b. 

single 

doz.; 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
double bit, $18.30 per doz. 

Ash Sifters.—There has been an un- 
usually good demand during the win- 
ter, and dealers who have taken ad- 
vantage of the scarcity and high price 
of coal to push sales have done a very 
good volume of business. Prices show 
no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.75 
per doz:; metallic round, $4 per doz.; 
wood, barrel, $12 per doz. 


Bale Ties.—There is only a fair de- 
mand at this time for bale ties. Prices 
are the same, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties, 76-10 per cent from lists. 


Bolts.— While there is very little im- 
mediate demand for bolts, there has 
been quite a little spring business 
booked, and a good volume of business 
in this line is expected. Prices show 
no change. 

We quot sm jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cicies: Small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent; large carriage 
bolts, 45 per cent; large machine 
bolts, 50-5 per cent; large machine 
bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 55 per 
cent. 

Brads.—The retail aemand is light. 
There is, however, a very good volume 
of business being booked by dealers 
catering to the sash and door trade. 
Prices remain stationary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Brads, in stand- 
ard packages, 75 per cent from list. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—The immediate demand _ is 
small, but dealers are placing their 
orders for spring needs for later deliv- 
ery. Prices show no change. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28- 
gage, 5-in. lap joint, $5.25 per 100 ft.; 
conductor i 3-in., corrugated, 
$5.40 per .: 8-in. corrugated 
elbows, $1.64 per doz. 
Files.—Retail demand is rather small. 

Jobbers advise having a good volume 
of orders on hand for later delivery. 
Prices continue firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60-5 
per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—The retail demand 
is rather inactive, but jobbers report a 
very good volume of business booked 
for delivery during the next two or 
three months. Prices remain as for 
some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
No. 1, $6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 
3, $8; heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; 
No. 2, $13: No. 3, $15; standard 10-qt., 
galvanized pails, $2.25 per doz.; 12- 
. at., $2.35; a $2.70; standard 16- 
qt.,. stock pails. $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; 
Hed stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., 


Glass and Putty.—The retail demand 
is gradually dropping off, and not much: 
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further business is expected until the 
spring season opens. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 

We 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 

glass, 82 per cent; double’ strength 

glass, 84 per cent from standard lists. 

Putty, $4.40 cwt. 

Lanterns.—The total volume of sales 
during the past year was very satis- 
factory. The present sales are of fair 
average volume. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tubular long 
globe, $13 per doz.; tubular’ short 
globe, $13 per doz.; tubular dash lan- 
terns, $16.90 per doz. 

Nails.—Sales during the past year 
were probably the largest recorded in 
any retailer’s business, and the demand 
held up during the winter months. The 
present demand is unusually good for 
this time of the year with a good vol- 
ume of business being booked for later 
delivery. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, 
$3.75 per keg base; cement coated 
nails, $3.25 per keg base. 

Oil Heaters.—Demand during the fall 
and winter has been exceptionally good 
due to the high price and shortage of 
coal, and some dealers had difficulty 
in keeping stocks. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from 
standard lists. 

Registers.—Present demand is only 
fair, although there is a good volume 
of business being booked for later de- 
livery as the ‘building season opens. 
No price changes have been recorded. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters, 30 per cent from standard lists. 
Rope.—There is very little demand. 

Jobbers report a fair volume of orders 
for future delivery. Prices remain as 
last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade manila 
rope, 18%c. per lb. base; best grade 
sisal rope, 15%c. pey lb. base. 
Sandpaper.—The total volume of 

sales of sandpaper during the past year 
was exceptionally large. Dealers cater- 
ing to manufacturing trades are book- 
ing a nice volume of business. Prices 
show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per 
ream, $15. 


Sash Cord. — Rapidly’ increasing 
prices have materially stimulated the 
demand even though there is no present 
actual need for the sash cord. While 
prices have been steadily advancing, 
there seems no immediate likelihood of 
any decline before the building season 
gets under way. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades No. 8, 
79c. per lb.; ordinary solid cotton sash 
cord, 47c. per lb. 


Sash Weight.—There is very little 
demand for immediate needs, but con- 
siderable interest is being shown for 
later delivery and some orders have 
been booked. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b: Twin Cities: Sash weights, 
$2.25 per cwt, 
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Screws.—There was an exceptionally 
good demand during practically the en- 
tire past year. There is also a good 
volume of business booked for deliv- 
ery during the next two or three 
months. Prices remain firm. 


.We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
wood screws, 80-5 per cent; round 
head blued, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 
75 3 cent; round head brass, 70 per 
cent. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Sales on the whole have been very good, 
and a very good volume of spring busi- 
ness is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedesta 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 

Sidewalk Scrapers.—The unusually 
mild weather prevailing has materially 
retarded sales of sidewalk scrapers. In 
the vicinity of the Twin Cities there is 
no snow. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade 
steel scrapers, $4.25 per doz. 


Snow Shovels—The demand that 
was started by the snowfall some 
weeks ago has ceased, as warm weather 
melted the snows and there is now no 
need for snow shovels. Prices -remain 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Straight handle, 
wood blade, $4.85 per doz.; straight 
handle, steel blade, $5.25 per doz.; 
galvanized steel blade, D handle, 
$10.75 per doz. 


Solder.—Demand for solder remains 
of very good volume, largely to garages 
and radiator repair shops. Prices are 
stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 28c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—There is very little 
activity in the demand for steel sheets, 
although there is a small demand from 
garages and repair shops. Prices are 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6 per cwt.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 


Steel Traps.—Demand for steel traps 
has been fairly good, but weather con- 
ditions have prevented the usual de 
mand. Prices show no change. 


We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.53; 
No. 1, $1.83; No. 1%. $2.75; No. 2, 
$3.60; Newhouse, No. 0, $1.89; No. 1, 
a: No. 1%, $3.17; No. 2, $4.88 per 
oz. 


Stove Goods.—There has ‘been a very 
good demand as a whole throughout 
the season. Prices continue without © 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stove boards, 
crystallized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 
30 x 30, $17.35 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 
per doz.; stove pipe, uniform blued, 
28-gage, in., K D, $12.50 per 100 
lengths; 6 in. common iron corrugated 
elbows, $1.26 per doz.; 6 in. adjust- 
able charcoal iron, $1.86 per doz; 
dampers, cast iron, wood or coil han- 
dle, $1.58 per doz.; stove shovels, 15 
in., japanned, 60c. per doz.; 21% in. 
Jumbo, japanned, $1.40; 14 in, Jumbo 
Jr., 85c. per doz. 
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Tin Plate—The present demand is 
not particularly active. Sales during 
the past year, taken as a whole, were 
good. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 

20 x 28, $13; reeeey tin, IC, 20 x 28, 

8-lb. coating, $12.75. 

Wheelbarrows.—Sales are only of 
small volume being mostly of a re- 


Winners During Remington Arms Co. 


Warren Bros., 2012 Second Avenue, 
mingham, Ala. 

West Hazleton Supply Co., West Hazleton, 
Pa. 

Ware Bros. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

I. O. Weaver, Pennsylvania Avenue, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 

Wright Bros. 
Miss. 

Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver, Colo. 

Wilson Hardware Co., Boulder, Colo. 

B. H. Young Co., 10-12 Cottage Street, Bar 
Harbor, Me. 


Awards of $5 


Hardware, 


Bir- 


Hardware Co., Vicksburg, 


B. Anderson Box 597, Aitkin, 
Minn. 

Adirondack Art Store, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Atwood Store Corp., Chatham, Mass. 

Austin Hardware Co., Seneca, S. C. 

John W. Babcock, Scio, N. Y. 

Broadview Hardware Co., Inc., Broadview, 
Mont. 

Bennett Hardware Co., Vancouver, Wash. 

Bascom’'s Hardware, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

Fred R. Bammann, 4632 East Fourteenth 
Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Buck Stove Co., Bloomfield, Mo. 

Biwabik Hardware Co., Bibwakib, Minn. 

c. T. Bader, Kennan, Wis. 

E. Bailey & Sons, Patchogue, L. I., N. Y. 

Brown & Williams, 54 Front Street, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 

Currie Co., 1232 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

P, F. Chadwick, Colfax, Wash. 

Carsten Bros., Ackley, Iowa. 

Cloetta Hardware Co., Brownsville, Tex. 

Colorado Supply Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

Coffield Hardware Co., Rockdale, Tex. 

Cheraw Hardware & Supply Co., Box 8, 
Cheraw, S. C. 

W. H. Church, Fullerton, N. D. 

Chambliss Hardware Co., Laurel, Miss. 

Curtis Bros., Los Gatos, Cal. 

Dakin Sporting Goods Co., 25 Central Street, 
Bangor, Me. 

0. S. Dean, Freesoil, Mich. 

H. R. Disbrow & Son, Allentown, N. J. 

Emmert Hardware Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


Jesse W. Evans, 121 High Street, Pottstown, 
Pa, 






Special R. R. Rates for Minnesota 
Convention 


_—— 


The Minnesota Retail Hardware As- 
Sociation, 1120 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn., which is 
to hold its twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention in Duluth, Feb. 20-23, has ob- 
tained from all the railroads entering 

at city a special rate of a fare and 
half on the certificate plan from all 
Points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, north- 
- Michigan and South Dakota. 

ickets can be purchased between from 
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placement nature. A good demand is 
expected as soon as spring construction 
work gets under way. The same prices 
prevail. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrow, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire.—The demand for wire through- 
out the year has been quite active. 


(Continued from page 7 

Erie Hardware Co., 1220 State Street, Erie, 
Pa. 

Esser & Schmidt, Hartford, Wis. 

Ellis Hardware Co., Inc., Waverly, Va. 

Iedes Bros., Morgan Hill, Cal. 

Everton Furniture & Hardware Co., 
mond, Utah. 

Freeman & Langston, Harrah, Okla. 

Fitchburg Hardware Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Gates Hardware, Independence, Iowa. 

Goulas & Olivier, St. Martinville, La. 

C. M. Gabrielson, care of Lake View Store, 
Morgan Park, Duluth, Minn. 

Dan Gentry, Malakoff, Tex. 

Frank L. Gass & Co., Dandridge, Tenn. 

Gunther Grocery and Meat Market, Charles- 
ton, Mo. 

P. A. Genin Hardware Co., Belleville, Wis. 


Rich- 


Hollingsworth-Young Hardware Co., 434 
Main Street, Bowling Green, Ky. 

O G. Hanson & Son, Rochester, Minn. 

Charles B. Hill, 241 Penna Avenue, W., 


Warren, Pa. 

Charles Huston & Bros., Three Springs, Pa. 

Hub Hardware Co., Wendell, Idaho. 

J. G. Irwin, Wyocena, Wis. 

Jeanette Hardware Co., Jeanette, Pa. 

Jensen-King-Byrd Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Theo. Jospe, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

Keve Lumber Co., Worthington, lowa. 

Harry O. Kivley, care of Economy Drug Co., 
Red Lodge, Mont. 

George A. Kreutzer Co., Athens, Wis. 

Howard A. King, Chester, Conn. 

Charles Liehe Co., Eagleton, Wis. 

Liberty Sporting Goods Co., Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Mason City Sporting Goods Co., Mason City, 
Iowa. 

Millbrook Supply Co., Millbrook, N. Y. 

Mays Brothers, Emmett, Idaho 

A. W. McClelland, Falls Creek, Pa. 

William C. Moulton, Canton, Mass. 

Michaelsen & Koth, Odessa, Wash. 

E. L. Mercier, Plainfield, Conn. 

McCreery Bros., Sutherlin, Ore. 

W. E. Neyland & Sons, Goliad, Tex. 

Newton Hardware & Implement Co., Round- 
up, Mont. 

B. B. Nesmith & Co., Hazlehurst, Miss. 

Henry K. Nolte, 17 Mount Vernon Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Oakdale Mercantile Co., 
Cal. 


Box F, Oakdale, 





Feb. 16 to the 22, the final date for 


honoring return certificates 


being 
Feb. 27. 


Fire Destroys Canadian Store 


The store, stock and fixtures of the 
Saskatoon Hardware Co., Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask., were destroyed by fire Dec. 
18. The company is continuing busi- 
ness in temporary quarters pending the 
erection of a permanent home, and 


would be glad to receive catalogs from 
manufacturers. 
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Considerable business is now being 
booked for later delivery. Prices show 
no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.29; 


galvanized cattle, $3.56; painted hog 
wire, $3.51; galvanized hog wire, 
$3.82; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$3.50 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed No. 9, $4 per cwt. 








’s “Sportsmen’s Week” 
5) 


Porter Ave. 
Cal. 

Pearce Hardware & Furniture 
Linden, Mich. 


Hardware Co., San Fernando, 


Co., Lake 

A. E. Palmer, 30 Front Street, 
N. Y. 

Batt, care of Project 
Association, Worden, Mont. 

Kexroat Bros., Virginia, Ill. 

John H. Ralph, Alvarado, Cal. 

Robinson, Lyon & Irey, Lodi, Cal. 

Schad & Pulte Hardware, 

Sullivan Hardware Co., 

Ed Seggelke, Alexandria, Mo. 

Standard Hardware Co., 10 South Sixty- 
third Avenue, West, West Duluth, Minn. 

Smith-Wadsworth Hardware Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Sims Hardware Co., Kuna, 

Sprague Hardware & 
Sprague, Wash. 

C. A. Stolz, 202 
New Ulm, Minn. 

J. H. Smith, Box 135, Warrenton, Ore. 

Tatum & Cunningham, Corsicana, Tex. 

Taylor-Anderson-Smalling Cc 
City, Tenn. 

G. Twamley & Sons, Platte, S. D. 

A. L. Usher, Lumber Bridge, N. C. 

A. H. VanVoris, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

Vass-Kapp Hardware Co., Galax, Va. 

Gary Vinson, Waynesboro, Ga. 

Velva Dept. Store, Velva, N. D. 

Westbrook Hardware Co., 827 Main Street, 
Westbrook, Me. 

Wood & Spaulding, Payette, Idaho. 

Whitfield Hardware Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

W. H. Wall & Sons, Sardis, Miss. 

Weihe Bros., Delano, Minn. 

Gustav Wenzel, Merrill, Wis. 

Whipple & Foreman, 51 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Whitwell-Moore Mercantile Co., 
Mo. 

Dan S. Welsh, Elkhart, Kan. 

Wimberly & Thomas Hardware Co., 
mingham, Ala. 

Wood River Hardware Co. (Wood) River, 
Ill. (No address appeared on picture.) 

Roy S. Woodward, Cookstown, N. J. 

John R. Young, Ine., 208 Worthington 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 

York & Wadsworth Co., Concord, N. C. 


Port Jervis, 


Jacob Co-Operative 


Gainesville Tex, 


3elton, S. C 


Idaho, 
Implement Co., 


North Minnesota Street, 


- Johnson 


Genesee Street, 


Doniphan, 


Bir- 





P. A. Geier Co. Moves Offices 





Because more space is required for 
manufacturing purposes, the P. A. 
Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
moved its executive offices, sales offices 
and service department from the St. 
Clair Avenue plant to its plant at 540- 
560 East 105th Street. The old office 
space thus available, amounting to over 
15,000 square feet, will hardly more 
than relieve congestion, it is said, and 
provision for further enlargement is 
being contemplated. 
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New Tariff Law Gives Congressional Leaders Big Sur- 
prise—Cabinet Takes Optimistic View 
of Business Conditions 


OES a relatively high protective 

tariff reduce importations and 

at the same time increase cus- 
toms revenues? If such a tariff in- 
creases importations, how can it pro- 
tect American industry? 

These questions are puzzling the 
tariff experts on Capitol Hill, especially 
the “Chinese wall” protectionists, who 
would seem to be in a fair way of hav- 
ing to revise some of their long cher- 
ished ideas as to the practical opera- 
tion of the customs laws. Some of the 
shrewder and more experienced men in 
the Senate and House are disposed to 
reserve their opinions until they have 
accumulated more data. 

All the excitement in this case is due 
to the extraordinary and wholly un- 
looked for results that have followed 
the enactment of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff law, which was placed on the 
statute books last September. The 
new rates of duty have been in force 
throughout one full fiscal quarter and 
the available figures are little short of 
flabbergasting. 

Imports Show Big Gain 

Owing to changes in classification 
and other innovations in the records 
necessitated by the new law it has been 
found impracticable to make a com- 
plete compilation of the quarterly im- 
port figures for all ports, including 
both values of arriving merchandise 
and duties assessed thereon, but some 
advance figures have been made up at 
the port of New York, through which 
65 per cent of the country’s imports 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Jan. 8, 1923 
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are received. These figures show that 
the total value of all merchandise im- 
ported at New York in October, No- 
vember and December, 1922, exceeded 
by nearly $20,000,000 the imports for 
the corresponding period of 1921, when 
the rates of duty were substantially 
lower. 

This surprising record is the more 
significant when it is remembered that 
during the two months previous to the 
taking effect of a new tariff law, which 
became operative on Sept. 22 last, there 
was a big rush of incoming goods, espe- 
cially of those kinds upon which the 
new rates were considerably higher 
than the old. Following all precedents 
there should have been a big slump in 
imports immediately upon the imposi- 
tion of the new rates. 


Twenty Million Dollar Increase 


But there wasn’t. On the contrary, 
the flood steadily increased in volume. 

The total value of goods imported in 
the last calendar quarter of 1921 was 
approximately $50,000,000. In the last 
quarter of the year just ended it rose 
to nearly $70,000,000. The figures for 
periods follow: 

1921 1922 

October ....$15,560,853 $21,845,052 

November.. 17,010,549 23,997,366 

December... 16,736,744 21,328,604 


The phenomenal withdrawals from 
bonded warehouses of goods in the two 
weeks preceding Sept. 22, when the 
new tariff became effective, swelled the 
receipts for duties to figures hitherto 


unknown in the history of the port. 
These figures are incorporated in the 
receipts for the present fiscal year, 
which will end on June 30, 1923. 

The receipts naturally increase 
greatly the daily averages as compared 
with the averages of the preceding 
fiscal year. The average per day for 
the six month period of the present 
fiscal year was $982,335.81, which is an 
increase of $329,823.48 over the pre 
ceding six-month period. 


New High Duties No Obstacle 


Acting Collector Henry C. Stuart, in 
commenting on the unexpectedly heavy 
imports of the last quarter of 1922 
said that the increase was little les 
than phenomenal. There had been m0 
reaction after the immense receipts due 
to the withdrawals in September t 
avoid the payment of the higher duties 
Some observers had expected a lull 
after the first month, but the increase 
maintained itself and there were pre 
dictions that it would be larger in the 
coming year. 

The capacity of the Customs Hous 
workers had been taxed to the utmost 
and nearly everybody was_ working 
overtime. The statistical bureau, partl§ 
because of the new classifications, wa 
more than a month behind, but wa 
gradually catching up. 

It was said by customs officials tht 
the new tariff had not affected # 
versely the import of any essen 
things. European manufacturers 4 
pear to have determined that 
United States is the only country th 
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Keep a copy of the 
McKinney Booklet tied 
to your counter. It be- 
comes a force in your 
day’s work. Your cus- 
tomers will find among 
the many illustrations of 
sliding-folding and 
around-the-corner doors, 
one that meets their needs. 
Your work in the sale 
consists of taking down 
the Complete Garage Set 
in its box from your shelf. 
Send for a copy of this 
book. 


The complete line of 
builders’ hardware, in- 
cluding hinges and butts, 
door hangers and track, 
door bolts and latches, 
window and screen hard- 
ware and wrought spe- 
cialties, is marked with 
the sign of quality— 
McKinney. 

McKINNEY 

MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
Export Representation 
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Customer wants 
“Some Hardware for 
a garage door.” 


“6 | go 


j q ay Dealer gets out his 
Ww est trusty McKinney 
PM Booklet. 


elk @ 


@ 


Customer finds exact- 
ly what he is looking 
for. 


The McKinney Com- 
plete Garage Door Set, 
packed complete in a 


box, is handed over 
by the dealer: 





EXIT the satisfied cus- - 


tomer. 


4 


iy 


Pi “Ail. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
¢ 
he End 
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has any money to spend and they will 
send their products here, high tariff 
or low tariff. 


Hoover is Pleased 


However the tariff tinkers at the 
Capitol may view this situation, it is 
wholly pleasing to Secretary Hoover, 
who has managed to enthuse the en- 
tire Cabinet with optimism for the fu- 
ture. He stresses the fact that im- 
ports and exports are becoming more 
evenly balanced. This is the result of 
foreign countries paying more in goods 
than in money, which is helping to 
bring about a stabilization of foreign 
exchange and a balance of the world’s 
gold supply. 

Mr. Hoover has told the Cabinet that 
arguments that the high duties of the 
new tariff would strangle imports so 
as to make it impossible for foreign 
countries to buy from America, were 
controverted effectually by the facts. 
He held that the invisible exchange 
more than anything else makes up the 
difference and that prosperity at home, 
helped by a protective but proper tariff, 
brings a reflex action in foreign trade. 


Foreign Trade Shows Revival 


Since the war, and since the Hard- 
ing Administration came into power, 
both exports and imports have been 
decreasing in value. A change in the 
trend of exports was shown, however, 
by the official figures for October, when 
they amounted to $371,000,000. In No- 
vember they had reached $383,000,000, 
which is just $3,000,000 lower than 
when the Harding Administration came 
into power. 

The buying power of European coun- 
tries will be increased, as their gold 
balances are increased, and as they 
produce goods which can be sold in 
this country. The gold movement is 
now at or near a parity. Settlements 
have been made for several months 
without shipments of gold to America, 
even in the settlement of interest on 
the foreign debt. 

Government economists feel that de- 
preciation of foreign currencies will 
cease as soon as they begin to recover 
gold. As their currencies increase 
their buying power will increase. In 
addition, the more rapidly Europe pro- 
duces or can pay in goods, the less will 
be the necessity for Europe to send 
gold. 


Publicity for Tariff Commission’s Work 


A man-size rumpus has been kicked 
up in the United States Tariff Com- 
mission by trade associations and indi- 
vidual manufacturers representing in- 
dustries that would be affected by tariff 
changes for which applications are ru- 
mored to have been filed by importing 
interests. These protestants demand 
that the Commission shall adopt a pol- 
icy of full publicity, and shall rescind 
its present rule under which applica- 
tions for changes are treated as confi- 
dential until the Commission has in- 
vestigated them and has decided that 
there is sufficient merit in them to jus- 
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tify a formal hearing, when adverse 
interests are duly notified. 

The kickers take the position, and 
the Commission sees some merit in the 
stand, that those who file applications 
for a rate change have an advantage. 
They know what is going on and are 
in a better position to prepare for an 
investigation if one is ordered. The 
Commission is promising, however, to 
give adequate notice of an investigation, 
so everybody concerned may prepare. 


May Change Plan 


Edward P. Costigan of the Commis- 
sion says that it is studying the situa- 
tion and that a change may be ordered 
giving full publicity to the applica- 
tions. The stand of the Commission 
has precedent in the conduct of the 
Federal Trade Commission, but those 
protesting say that the tariff is far 
more important than any matter which 
might come before the Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Of course, this all gives a fine oppor- 
tunity for those who opposed the flex- 
ible tariff provisions of the Fordney- 
McCumber act to say: “I told you so!” 
They insist there is much _ potentia! 
mischief in this feature of the new 
tariff law and declare the surface only 
has been scratched. 

The champions of the law assert, 
however, that it is too early to predict 
trouble from the flexible tariff. Wait 
and see, they say, what the Commis- 
sion does in the course of a year. Ab- 
solutely nothing has happened during 
the first three months, although more 
than 100 applications for changes have 
been filed. 


Reasons for Optimism 


In a review of the condition of do- 
mestic business as the year 1922 closed 
the Department of Commerce gives 
voice to “a feeling of satisfaction.” 
Things have gone well, it is said, and 
“there are no serious obstacles in sight 
which should hinder further advances 
in the early new year.” 

If a reasonable basis for optimism 
were needed it is found in the first sta- 
tistical item of the Department’s state- 
ment. The production of manufactured 
commodities in 1922 averaged 50 per 
cent larger than in 1921. 

Other items are equally significant. 
For example, the farmer received ap- 
proximately 17 per cent more for his 
products than in 1921, and the total 
volume of agricultural products was 
worth a much greater sum than was 
that of a year ago. 

The unsettled conditions in foreign 
countries, particularly in Europe, how- 
ever, are still depressing our trade and, 
to some extent, have no doubt kept the 
prices of agricultural products below 
the level of other commodities. But 
within the last two months this latter 
condition has been relieved to some 
extent. 


The Building Barometer 


The total volume of building, ordinar- 
ily a measure of the country’s business 
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health, was 52 per cent larger in the 
first eleven months of this year than 
in the same period last year, and the 
prediction is made that the full year’s 
record will exceed that of 1919. The 
1922 contracts for eleven months also 
represented a much greater expendi- 
ture of money than for the full year 
of 1921. 

There was a genuine swell -in the 
volume of general trade, according to 
the Department’s summary, which men- 
tion a 6 per cent greater sale by mail 
order houses and a 13 per cent increase 
in business by chain stores as indica- 
tive of the business tide, declines ap- 
pearing only in isolated lines. 

The only declines of outstanding im- 
portance were 7 per cent in bituminous 
coal and 47 per cent in anthracite, both 
of which were due to the strike, and 
therefore are not regarded as _ indic- 
ative of a fundamental fault in the 
economic structure. They were more 
than offset by the generally higher 
level of production in all other lines. 

The final estimates of the wheat cro) 
showed it to have been about 41,000,000 
bushels, or 5 per cent greater than last 
year. This was due to expansion in 
winter wheat growing. Prices ranged 
generally higher. There was a decline 
of 38 per cent in wheat exports, a con- 
dition linked with the foreign situation, 
but exports of wheat flour were almost 
the same as in 1921. 

Savings bank deposits increased uni- 
formly throughout the country, ac- 
cording to the survey, and increases 
over 1921 also are reported in the 1922 
life insurance business. 


Carloadings Increase 


These official figures are well sup- 
ported by standard commercial statis- 
tics. One of the most accurate barom- 
eters of the holiday trade is the num- 
ber of carloads of merchandise trans- 
ported by the railroads. 

During the week ended Dec. 9, ac- 
cording to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, the carriers moved 539,420 cars 
thus loaded, an increase of 78,498 over 
the same week in 1921 and of 81,180 
cars over the 1920 figures. This is 
more than 50 per cent of all the cars 
handled. The movement carried the 
total volume of all freight transported 
by the roads to the record of 919,828 
cars, exceeding 1919 figures by many 
thousands. 

Motor vehicle production reports 
presented at the last monthly directors’ 
meeting of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce show the total 
output for eleven months of 1922 to be 
2,344,000. This exceeds the record full 
year’s business of 1920, which reached 
the mark of 2,205,000. 

November output of 232,000 cars and 
trucks was within 5 per cent of Octo- 
ber, and was twice the volume of the 
same month last year. In 1921 Novem- 
ber business was 26 per cent under 
October. 

The prevalence of low-priced models 
of closed cars is one of the main 
reasons for. the unusual autumn busi- 
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You all know me for my work in behalf of Hotpoint 
Servants. Primarily I was cut out for selling and I’ve 
probably spent more time in the display windows of 
progressive stores than most. any man. 


What I have seen, as well as the conclusions of my study of Hotpoint stores 
and their customers, Lam going to pass along to you from month to monthin 
this space. In other words, | want to pass around some of the good things I’ve 
learned. I want to help you sell more goods, make more profits and. shall 
begin here by calling your attention to the newest Hotpoint creation— 


A New Model 


This new model has all the splendid service quali- 
ties of the Hotpoint Irons you have always sold. 
In addition, it is characterized by lines of beauty, 
perfect balance and elegance of finish heretofore 
unobtainable in a moderately priced electric iron. 
It is an iron that progressive dealers will welcome 
as the indisputable “leader” of their lines. 








Cat. No. 115F50—5-Ib; size 
Cat. No. 115F51—6-lb. size 


The list price of this new 
model in 6-pound is $6.75; 


the 5-pound is $6.50. Bs | Automatic Electric Iron 
_ j Cat. No. 115F25 


Everything that an Automatic 
Electric Iron should be PLUS 
the super-quality features for. 
which Hotpoint Irons have 
always been famous. 











Write today—for complete details regarding our 
Free Trade Building Helps and the FIVE HUN- 
DRED DOLLAR OFFER for most effective Win- 
dow Displays of Hotpoint Servants. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


5600 West Taylor Street . Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO * ATLANTA SALT LAKE CITY : ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
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ness, in the opinion of the car and 
truck makers. Sedans and coaches 
have grown enormously in popularity. 


Significant Gain in Parcel Post 


The Post Office Department estimates 
the movement of parcel post packages 
this holiday season at about 30 per 
cent more than during last year. So 
great is the demand for cars that the 
railroads apparently have not mail 
cars enough to meet it. 

Refrigerator cars were largely sub- 
stituted in some sections, notably the 
West. A solid trainload of mail was 
moved in refrigerator cars, fifteen in 
number, out of Omaha the week before 
Christmas. 

The increase in parcel post move- 
ment at Chicago was 32 per cent; 
Philadelphia, 25; St. Paul, 80; Denver, 
52; Indianapolis, 33; Milwaukee, 20; 
Memphis, 35, and it was correspond- 
ingly great at other cities. 

The postmasters gage business con- 
ditions by the number of stamps they 
sell. New York sold $275,000 more 
during the first fifteen days of the 
month than during the same period 
last year; Boston, $108,000, and Chi- 
cago about 42 per cent. 

The Department of Labor reports 
that there has been no unemployment 
this Christmas except among clerks, 
and that wages are somewhat higher 
this year than last. 

How does your own “upward ten- 
dency” compare with that of the big 
mail order houses? The November 
sales of one of these concerns in Chi- 
cago totaled $11,500,000, a gain of 
nearly $4,000,000 over sales in Novem- 
ber, 1921. The other Chicago house 
reported November sales of $20,200,- 
000, a gain of more than $4,000,000. 


Expert Sounds Warning 


And yet Brother Roger Babson, the 
well-known statistician, says: “Go 
slow!” He thinks we are a bit too 
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optimistic and warns us not to base 
future plans on present conditions. 

Wages, especially, he thinks are too 
high and are out of line with the prices 
the people will be willing to pay for 
merchandise next summer. “Under no 
conditions,” he says, “should wage 
rates be increased, if it is at all pos- 
sible to avoid it. A wage rate, once 
established, is a millstone about an 
employer’s neck. The fundamental long 
swing tendency of wages and of com- 
modities is downward. 

“This present stiffening of conditions 
is but an eddy in the main stream. A 
year from now, perhaps, the lower 
price tendency will again be resumed. 
The employer who has allowed himself 
to be weighted down with increased 
wage rates will find himself at a dis- 
advantage when the downward ten- 
dency is again resumed. 

“If you must pay more for your 
help, in order to secure labor and keep 
the peace, do it by some kind of a 
bonus which will be eliminated auto- 
matically when the turn comes. In 
1917 and 1918 you could pass the cost 
on to the public, but that time has 
gone.” 


An Old Specter at the Feast 


But, lest we forget, and permit our- 
selves to become unduly cheerful, 
Chairman Fordney of the Ways and 
Means Committee announces that he 
will soon reintroduce the _ soldiers’ 
bonus bill, substantially in the form in 
which it was passed last session and 
vetoed by the President. This will 
make thirty-five bonus bills pending 
at the present time. 

But Mr. Fordney has devised no 
method for raising the money to pay 
the bonus and his whole project is as 
badly muddled as it was a year ago. 
And Mr. Fordney becomes a “lame 
duck” at noon of March 4 next. 

Here is a bird’s-eye view of the 
bonus situation as viewed by one of the 
big Metropolitan dailies: 
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“Legislative agents of the Legion and 
their Congressional allies are still can- 
vassing the same impractical, absurd 
and even grotesque schemes which 
figured during the consideration of the 
bonus raid in the last session. 

“None of them has evolved a plan 
that will stand the acid test. Not one 
of the projects for which the bonus 
promoters in the Legion are trying to 
work up enthusiasm has proposed any 
plan for raising the $5,000,000,000 to 
pay the bill without imposing further 
taxes on the people of the country, 
who are vigorously protesting against 
those which now rest upon them. 


Reviving Old Talk 


“There is the same old talk of the 
five-way plan, the four-way plan, the 
three-way plan, the use of the foreign 
debt, the restoration of war taxes, and 
all the other fly-by-night schemes that 
fell by the wayside a few months ago. 

“One of two new angles which have 
figured in the discussions between the 
bonus raiders in the Legion and their 
Congressional allies is for a tax free 
bond maturing in twenty years and a 
paid up insurance policy. A year ago 
the bonus raiders were demanding spot 
cash regardless of the manner in which 
it was to be raised and despite the lack 
of funds in the Treasury to pay the 
shot. 

“The bonus raiders have discovered 
that since the last defeat of their 
scheme to burden the country with 
more taxes for the benefit of able- 
bodied men capable of earning their 
own living there has been a tremen- 
dous change in Congressional senti- 
ment. A few short months and an in- 
tervening election have made all the 
difference in the world. The next elec- 
tion is two years off.” 

That tells the story. The next elec- 
tion is two years off, and the most 
cowardly politician can now be a states- 
man—for the period of a few months 
at least. 


Come Out of the “Coop” 


(To the Man Behind the Plate-Glass Partition) 


By WILLIAM LUDLUM 


Come out of your “coop,” Mr. Boss, come out; 
Show yourself on your own store floor. 

Come list to the calling of sales that are falling 
Right out of your own front door. 

It is little to ask you and nothing to task you, 
But your’s is the face to be shown; 

Don’t leave it to others, clerks, sisters or brothers— 
The job is—your own, your own. 


Come out of your “coop,” Mr. Boss, come out, 
Let dignity go for a while; 
Smooth out every tracing of frowns so defacing, 

Come out to greet folks with a smile. 

Come out where the hustle, the whirl and the bustle 
Of business is losing its “pep”; ‘ 
Come out where the needing of selling is—speeding ; 

Come out, Mr. Boss, get—“hep.” 


Come out of your “coop,” Mr. Boss, come out, 
Shake hands with your friends in trade; 

Come’ out with your clerks in the heart of the 

“works,” ‘ 

The place where the sales are made. 

Don’t leave it to Carrie, or Tom, Dick or Harry, 
Come out of your “coop,” come out; 

Don’t leave it to Lizzie or Ikey or Izzy— 
Come out, Mr. Boss, come out. 


Come out of your “coop,” Mr. Boss, come out, 
Break away from your desk and chair; 

To be so exclusive is often delusive, 
A business pitfall and a snare. 

If yow’re out for a winning, come, make a beginning ; 
Just show you’re alive and about. 

Don’t bother to answer, if you will it—you can, sir— 
Come out, Mr. Bos ME OUT! 
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NATIONAL SHOW CARD WRITER 
NO. 10 


Good-Looking Show Cards Attract Customers 


Make Yours with This Outfit 


Do your show cards make people stop and look? Do 
they start sales? 


You can quickly and easily make attractive ones with the 
National Show Card Writer; Show Cards that an ex- 
perienced sign painter would be proud to sign his 
name to. 


Experience is not necessary to use it. When you get it 
you can begin immediately to make your own show cards. 


All you do is roughly indicate the lettering desired—use 
stencils, ink and brush, and the job is completed—no fuss, 
no bother. 


This outfit contains red and black ink and twelve sets of alphabets, 
eight sets of figures, eight miscellaneous groups of words and de- 
signs; enough material to make any kind of display card. An 
ingenious arrangement enables you to space lines and words to get 
proper balance and arrangement. 


With the National Show Card Writer you can make show cards 
how and where you want them. Its first cost is the last. In your 
possession it will be a continual source of more rapid turnover of 
your stock and increased daily sales. Thousands are in use. Write 
for prices and samples. 


The National Sign Stencil Co. 
St. Paul Minnesota 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 








Unbreakable Brake Shoe for Fords 


Channel Steel Brake Shoes for Fords, 
made by the Republic Auto Parts Co., 81-83 
Tenth Street, Long Island, N. Y., are 
claimed to be unbreakable. They are made 
of U-shaped Channel Steel formed into an 














accurate circle. This is said to insure per- 
fect contact with every part of the drum 
assuring maximum braking efficiency. 


Improved Curtis Air Compressor 


A specially built compressor, having a 
glass crankcase, electrically lighted on the 
inside has recently been placed on the 
market by the Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 
Co. A new type of belt tightener, which 
is self-adjusting, self-oiling, accommodates 
itself to variable loose and tight conditions 
of the belt automatically without the use 
of springs. This permits shorter belt centers 
and consequently a more compact mount- 
ing of the compressor and motor. A 
smaller and lighter weight base is used, 
mounted symmetrically on the tank, which 
is of the same capacity as was previously 
used, but larger in diameter and shorter, 
thus requiring less floor space. Seamless 
copper tubing is used between the com- 
pressor and tank, eliminating several pipe 
fittings and thereby giving less chance for 
leaks. Long sweep bends are said to in- 
sure less friction. All compressors, both 














single and two-stage, have a completely 
enclosed crankcase keeping out dust and 
foreign matter, and a vacuum breather 
valve which prevents oil on external sur- 
faces of the machine. 


Additions to Midland Line 


“Jiff-On” Emergency Tire Chains, made 
by The Midland Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
are designed with a view of protecting the 
spoke of the wheel on which they are used 
and also the finish. The only part of the 
part of these chains that touches the spokes 
is the spring form and this is covered with 
a heavy rubber tubing. The links are made 
of high grade material and are strong and 














durable. The chains are also very compact 
and may be easily carried in the tool box 
and may be attached without putting the 
hand around the wheel or through the 
spokes. The chains are supplied in sets of 
eight chains which is equipment for two 
wheels, but they may also be sold as units 
if desired. 

This company is now distributing its new 
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“Silent Salesman,” for use in connection 
with displaying its Ideal Clothes Line 
Holders. This is an attractive sturdy dis- 
play carton for the counter and window. 

Each order for four dozen holders is for- 
warded in one of these display cartons in 
order that the.merchant will not be under 
any necessity of refilling. The holders are 
in black japan in galvanized finish. 


Dust Cap Protects Tire Valves 


The new Schrader Dust Cap, made by A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
use as a protection to automobile tire 
valves, has a combination nut rim and bush- 
ing. This construction, according to the 
manufacturer, makes for ease and rapidity 
in attaching, which is acomplished by a 
few turns to the right. The Dust Cap is 
designed to be attached or detached by hand, 
but the combination rim nut and bushing 
should be screwed down tightly. 
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Rat Traps Have Sensitive Trigger 
Release 

The “Tom” and “Jerry” rat traps, made 

by The Harvester Trap Co., Alexandria, 

Minn., have a very sensitive trigger mech; 

anism. This trigger arrangement is espe- 

cially ingenius in that the trap cannot be 














sprung by an ordinary household animal or 
chicken stepping on the bait but is easily 
released by a rat because of its habit of 
gnawing at the under side of its food. In 
attempting to get at the underside of the 
bait the rat prys the trigger in an upward 
direction, thereby releasing it. “Tom” is 
designed to use small grain as bait. “Jerry” 
uses sliced corn ear, carrot, apple or 
potato or other large bait which is neces- 
sary in order to attract rats from a dis- 
tance. 


Playing Cards in Two-Pack Cases 
order to meet the demand of the 
Bridge player for a playing card 
unit consisting of two packs, the U. S. 
Playing Card Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
now offering its Whist Size Congress Play- 
ing Cards in Two-Pack Telescope Cases. 
These cases come in three styles as il- 
lustrated known as A, B and C so that the 
purchaser may select the particular shape 
of case which best meets his or her re- 
quirements. Case “B,” for instance, is 4 
flat design which is especially convenient 
to carry in the pocket and to slip into a 
grip when traveling. The cards for the 
cases are the regular Congress art backs 
with gold edges, but care is taken to see 
that each case contains a pair of backs 
that contrast with each other and yet make 
a harmonious combination. The cases are 
covered with attractive tinted stocks and 
printed in gold. These cards sell at the 
same price as the single pack Congress 


In 
Auction 


is 














Cards, that is, each two-pack combination 
costs the same as two separate packs of 
Congress Cards. Window and counter (is- 
play material featuring these cards is sent 
to dealers on request. 
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Ce. Slidetite Meets 
; a = | Out-of-the-Ordinary 
——— Building Conditions 


Slidetite Sliding-Folding Garage 
Door Hardware not only gives the 
best service and most satisfaction, 
but its adaptability enables it to 
meet out-of-the-ordinary building 
requirements. 





An instance of this kind is shown 
in the illustration. A sharply 
sloping runway and small inside 
space called for special door con- 
struction, which was easily met 
with Slidetite. 


Slidetite also is extensively used 
for public garages, implement 
sheds, warehouses and all forms 
of construction requiring wide or 
extra-wide doorways. Slidetite 
will get you more business if you 
stock it and then let folks know 
you have it. 








This diagram shows how the doors in abeve garage 
are operated on the Slidetite sliding-folding principle, 
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Ingenious Lock Operates Without 
a Key 


render doors and windows 
burglar proof, the “Protector,” placed on 
the market by the Utilities Sales Co., P. 
O. Box B, San Pedro, Cal., is a simple 
but an ingenious device, which does not 
require keys, nails or screws, and may be 
attached almost instantly by means of the 
keeper in the door jam. The lock consists 


Designed to 














of three parts, a long bar with a hook on 
the end, a thumb bolt and an abutment 
wedge. In operating, the thumb-bolt is 
turned at right angles or crosswise on 
long bar. The thumb bolt is then pulled 
back toward end of long bar. The door is 
then opened a few inches and the hook end 
of the bar inserted in the keeper of the 
door jam. When there is no keeper a 
small incision in the door jam may be 
used. The door is closed on the bar 
and thumb bolt pushed forward until 
it comes in contact with the door The 
thumb bolt is turned parallel with the 
long bar which securely fastens the door. 
The device may be applied with equal fa- 
cility to windows. The Protector is made, 
according to the manufacturers, of the 
finest quality cold-rolled steel. It is nickel- 
plated and will not rust and may be 
veniently vest 
key ring It 


inside 


the 


con- 


carried in the pocket on a 


can only be opened from 


Improved Expansion Shield 
The 


Cedar Street., 


149 


re- 


Star Expansion Bolt Co., 147 
New York, N. Y., has 
upon the market an 
expansion shields—the 
“Loxin” steel expansion shield to be 
with machine bolts up to % in. 
and the “Loxin”’ copper anchors to be used 
with machine 10/24 or 14/20, 
suitable for electrical work. This shield 
may be dropped or driven into a hole, and 
as the machine screw or bolt engages the 
threads of the nut in the shield it is drawn 
up into the V-slots, expanding it uniformly 
and securely into the anchormng material. 
When the nut is drawn against the jam col- 
lar of the shield it is impossible to pull it 
above the best bearing point. This shield, 


cently placed im- 


provement in new 
used 


diameter 


screws 8/32, 














if desired, can also be used with a setting 
tool for expanding shields in holes, which 
will allow of making attachments at any 
time. The shield can be driven below or 
may be on the level with the surface of the 
material. 
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Portable Kerosene Water Heater 


The Hotstream Portable Kerosene Water 
Heater, made by The Hotsteam Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, consists of three units, 
a 15-gal. copper tank with faucet and a 
kerosene single or double wick burner. 











generation, but 
the touch of 
burns a smokeless, noiseless 
blue flame which regulated for 
quick heating or turned low to keep water 
heated The burners are set 
just the tank to insure 
efficiency and economy in operation. The 
heater up only 15 sq. in. of floor 
space and can be conveniently carried from 
place. The water is drawn from 
Where desired the outfit can be 
canning, boiling 


burner requires no 
may be lighted instantly at 


t match It 


The 


ean be 


continuously. 
close enough to 


takes 


place to 
faucet. 
ised also for cooking, 
maple syrup or making jelly. 
the farm, whether there is running 
vater or not, this outfit has numerous uses 
in and about the For the 
cottage or camp it fills a real want, as it 
can be used both as cook stove and a 
source of hot water supply. The Hotstream 
l’ortable Water Heater is well made and 
cuaranteed by the manufacturer to give 
satisfactory service. 


On 


house. summer 


and 


long 


Fire Protector Requires No Adjust- 
ment 
Fire Sentinel, made by the 
Prevention Bureau, Inc., 1 
Madison Ave., New York, N, Y., is of very 
simple construction, having no moving 
parts, requiring adjustment. The, principle 
employed is that of a thermostat and the 
device is composed of materials having 
well-known properties—such as_ phosphor 
bronze, bakelite dilecto, varnished cambric 
and standard automatic sprinkler solder. 
The terminals are Fahnestock clips to in- 
sure positive connections. The Derby Fire 
Sentinel is sensitive, owing to the form in 
which the solder is made and the heat con- 
ductivity of the bronze case. It gives visual 
indication when it has operated, in the form 
of a small bulb of solder which appears in 
the center of the thermostat. These thermo- 
stats are preferably wired on a closed cir- 
cuit system, floor being a unit. Any 
derangement of the circuit will give a local 
or central station trouble alarm. Upon 
the operation of a thermostat, resistance is 
automatically cut out of the circuit, thereby 
causing the operation of fire gongs and 
transmitters. 


The 
American 


Derby 
Fire 


each 
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Additions to Lewis & Root Line 


The L. & R. Bit Extension No. 10, made 
by the Lewis & Root Mfg. Co., 22 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y., has a number of 
interesting features. The jaws, according 
to the manufacturers, are made of the 
highest grade tool steel, and conform ex- 
actly to the four square sides of the upset 
end of the bit, affording a vise-like grip 
on the shank. The bit is made from seam- 
less tubing and is very strong and tough. 
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The construction is such that strain is dis- 
tributed to both jaws and shell. 

The L. & R. Wrench Set No. 1, also 
made by this company, is a very compact 
and useful wrench outfit for automobile 
or general use. As may be seen from 
the illustration, the set consists of a 
handle and different sized wrenches, all 
of which are carried on a key ring. The 
wrench of the desired size can be readily 
detached and inserted in either end of the 
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where it is immediately locked in 
place. By pressing a button in the center 
of the handle the wrench is immediately 


released. 


handle, 


Display Stand for Gemco Bumpers 


The Gemco Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
has developed a display stand for use in 
connection with its line of Giant and Little 
Giant Bumpers. For 1928, the company’s 
bumpers are equipped with special orna- 
mental clamps on the front bars. These 
are copper coated and finished in nickel, 
the design being cast in the malleable and 
painted with green enamel. The Giant and 
Little Giant Bumpers are in two styles 














Standard Triple-Gard and Mono Spring for 
medium-sized cars and Light Weight Triple- 
Gard for light-weight machines. In addi- 
tion, the company is featuring a Small- 
Kar Bumper, designed especially for Ford, 
Chevrolet and Gray cars. 
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Your Jobber’s Salesman 
Can Tell You 


In his journey from dealer to dealer he gets to know what items are 
moving, what products can be pushed, what profit there is on dif- 
ferent things. 


Peerless Products are a hobby with him. He knows he can stand 
back of them, that they will make good on every claim he makes 
for them, that the dealer gets a good profit and the consumer gets 
complete satisfaction. He knows that in selling Peerless to the 
dealer he is actually helping the dealer build his business. 

Let your jobber’s salesman tell you his story of Peerless superi- 
ority and Peerless profits. Or send us your jobber’s name and 
we'll send detailed information direct. 


THE CORCORAN MFG. CO. 


Dept. 9 


Norwood Cincinnati, Ohio 








PRODUCTS 


| FOR FORD CARS 


ERLESS 
neciste 
(y FORD 





PEERLESS GUARAN- 
TEED HONEYCOMB 
CORE RADIATORS 


PEERLESS FENDERS 
PEERLESS TOOL BOXES 
PEERLESS COMBINATIONS 
PEERLESS RADIATOR CAPS 


PEERLESS RUNNING BOARD 
SHIELDS 


PEERLESS WHEEL DISCS 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 














BEAUMONT, CaAL.—Henry Schilling 
will move to a new building now under 
construction at Egan Avenue and Sixth 
Street, about March 1. 

SANTA Rosa, CAL.—The Coon & Bent 
Hardware Co., 211 B Street, which suf- 
fered a fire loss, has resumed business. 

TAVARES, FLA.—The Lake County 
Hardware has commenced business 
here, carrying both a wholesale and re- 
tail stock of the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, clocks 
and watches, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dynamite, electrical specialties, 
electrical supplies, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, gasoline engines, glass, guns and 
ammunitions, hammocks and swings, 
harness, heavy hardware, housefurnish- 
ings, marine hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, mill supplies, paints, oils 
and varnishes, plumbing  depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, rope and 
twine, sporting goods, stoves, ranges 
and washing machines. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—The Bracey & Mc- 
Leod Hardware Co., 234 West Broad 
Street, has been incorporated to do both 
a wholesale and retail business in the 
following: Automobile tires, builders’ 
hardware, clocks and watches, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, guns and ammunitions, har- 
ness, heavy hardware, housefurnishings, 
prepared roofing, pumps, rope and 
twine, silverware, sporting goods and 
stoves and ranges. The incorporators 
are J. L. Bracey, W. R. McLeod, and B. 
H. Bracey. Catalogs requested on a 
line of crockery. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL. — Abernathy 
Bros., whose stock was damaged by 
fire, have resumed business and desire 
catalogs on automobile accessories, au- 
tomobile tires, barn equipment, bath- 
room fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, clocks and watches, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 
trical specialties, electrical supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, garage hard- 
ware, glass, guns -and ammunitions, 
hammocks and swings, incubators, 
housefurnishings, mechanics tools, oils 
and greases, paints, oils and varnishes, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, radio equipment, refrigerators, 
rope and twine, seeds and fertilizers, 
shoe findings, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys and 
games and washing machines. 

La SALLE, ILL.—Walter B. Piper has 
opened a store at 1019 Eighth Street, 
dealing in bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical house- 
hold specialties, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, guns 
and ammunition, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, in- 
cubators, kitchen housefurnishings, oil 
cloth, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, pumps, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys and 


games, washing machines and wheel 
toys. Catalogs requested on a general 
line of hardware. 

NEw CASTLE, IND.—The Huffman 
Hardware Co. has established itself in 
business at 1216 Broad Street, carry- 
ing a wholesale and retail stock of the 
following, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Automobile accessories, auto- 
mobile tires, barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, 
electrical supplies and equipment, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, gasoline engines, guns and 
ammunition, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, incubators, in- 
secticides, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum and oil 
cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and_ glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop, toys and games, 
washing machines and wheel toys. The 
concern formerly conducted a hardware 
business at Portland, but disposed of 
its stock and fixtures to Jacob Life. 

ORIENT, IowA.—Wheeler & Wise, suc- 
cessors to John M. Reed, request cata- 
logs on a general line of hardware, etc. 

ScrRANTON, IowA.—Verne Whitnell 
has opened a hardware store here. He 
also operates a branch store at Coon 
Rapids. 

ELLIs, KAN.—Waldo and Branham, 
who have succeeded to the business of 
Ross & Waldo, request catalogs on a 
line of wicker furniture and china. 

AusurN, Ky.—W. 0. Boykin is pur- 
chaser of the hardware business of 8. O. 
Moody. 

MT. STERLING, Ky.—The stock and 
fixtures of Chenault & Orear were dam- 
aged by fire. The stote has been reno- 
vated, and new fixtures and shelving 
put in. 

Boyne City, MicH.—The Boyne City 
Hardware Co. is successor to S. 
Shaw and William Capelin. 

HambBurG, Minn.—A. C. Mielke, new 
owner of the stock and business of J. H. 
Dreier, requests catalogs on barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, gasoline, gasoline engines, guns 
and ammunitions, hammocks’ and 
swings, heavy hardware, incubators, 
mechanics’ tools, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, plumbing 
department, prepared roofing, pumps, 
rope and twine, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop and washing ma- 
chines. 

In1ion, N. Y.—The Wrights Hard- 
ware is located in its new quarters at 
17 Railroad Street. 

New York, N. Y.—The Franks 
Hardware Co., 881 Sixth Avenue, re- 
quests catalogs on builders’ hardware, 
tools, automobile accessories and sup- 
plies, plumbing and electrical supplies, 
and shelf hardwar:. 


CANTON, OHI0.—-The Aker-Blackburn) 
Co. has commenced business at 216 
Third Street, N. W., dealing in bath. 
room fixtures, clocks and watches, cut. 
lery, dynamite, electrical specialties,’ 
flashlights, fishing tackle, guns and am.) 
munitions, housefurnishings, mechanics’ 
tools, silverware, sporting goods and 
stoves and ranges. Catalogs requested” 
on a line of tools, cutlery and sporting’ 
goods. 4 

Lima, OHI0.—The Barh Hardware 
Co., 182-134 South Main Street, has” 
been incorporated to deal in automo-~ 
bile tires, barn equipment, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, cutlery, dairy A tgp elec- 
trical specialties, electrical supplies, | 
flashlights, fountain pens, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, glass, guns and am- 
munitions, heavy hardware, incubators, 
insecticides, mechanics’ tools, mill sup- 
plies, oils and greases, paints, var- 
nishes, poultry supplies, prepared roof. 
ing, pumps, refrigerators, rope , 
twine, seeds and fertilizers, shoe find- 
ings, silverware, sporting goods and 
washing machines. The capital is $50,- 
000, and W. G. Branson and others are’ 
the incorporators. Catalogs requested 
on a line of general hardware and build- 
ers’ supplies. 

SALEM, ORE.—The Salem Hardware 
Co., Inc., 120 North Commercial Street, 


purchaser of a hardware business hen 


carries a wholesale and retail stock 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cutlery, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, garage hard- 
ware, guns and ammunition, hammock 
and tents, heavy hardware, lubricatin 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, va 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
toys and games, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 

LEWIsBuRG, Pa.—The firm of J. F. 
Reber & Co. have sold their hardw: 
store to Whitney Foresman and Ralph 
Foresman, who will be hereafter known; 
as the Foresman Hardware Co. J. Fy 
Reber, who has been in the hardwa 
business for the past 34 years, will con- 
tinue the plumbing, heating and tin- 
ning business with John Benfe! 
under the name and partnership of 
Benfer & Reber. 

NEWBERN, TENN.— The Newberl 
Hardware Co. has taken over the stock 
of Louis G. Norvell, and will add a line 
of furniture. 4 

Houston, Tex.—The Hall Hardware 
has moved to quarters at Fannin an@ 
Capital Streets. The concern was fore 
merly located at 1109 Congress Avenue 
Catalogs requested on a general line 0 
hardware. 

LocKNEY, Tex.—The Stuart Ha 
ware Co., purchaser of the E. P. Thomp 
son & Son stock, requests catalogs om 
the following items: Heating stove 
home barbers’ supplies, incubators 
kitchen cabinets, hen housefurni 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me 
chanics’ tools, varnishes and glass, pour 
try supplies, refrigerators, shelf hat@ 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, stovel 
and ranges and washing machines. 








